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THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


H* Imperial Majesty Napotzon III. wishes it to be 
believed that he has “concluded,” for this once, to let 
off Europe just as he let off M. p— MontTALempert ; and 
probably he has had the same very sufficient reason in both 
cases—namely, that he could not help himself. He has suc- 
ceeded in letting all the world know how very willing he 
is to wound, and he has made it equally apparent that, 
for the present at least, he is afraid or unprepared to strike. 
Individuals, even in the most exalted station, rarely take 
precisely the same view of the epithets appropriate to 
their’ own character and conduct as that which more im- 
tial observers would be disposed to adopt. The miser 
is very apt to describe himself as prudent. The spend- 
thrift accuses himself of generosity. The passionate man, 
in his own vocabulary, is impulsive. The drunkard is 
genial in his own estimation. The habitual liar is only 
playfully imaginative. His Imperial Masersty is not alto- 
gether free from this excusable weakness. He “is pleased 
“to think that his policy has never ceased for an instant to 
“ be firm but conciliatory.” As Mr. Sam Weller has remarked, 
im “making love or blowing up a cabman, your success mate- 
“ rially depends on your choice of adjectives.” It may be so ; 
and evidently Louis Napozon is of opinion that it is an art 
not less essential to the government of an empire. Perhaps, 
on the whole, “firm and conciliatory” are hardly the exact 
epithets which Europe at large would be disposed to apply 
to the tactics of his Masesty at home and abroad during 
the last twelve months. Altogether, it is possible that “ swag- 
“ gering and pusillanimous ” are the adjectives by which the 
rest of the world might be disposed to describe a policy 
which has been etually menacing violenéé, and as often 
retreating before the steady resistance of public opinion. 

The “inquiétudevague,” the “sourde agitation,” which takes 

ion of France in the midst of that “calm and general 
“ prosperity ” with which the Empire has blessed that fortu- 
nate land, fills the heart of the Saviour of Society with 
unfeigned astonishment. Perhaps, however, it is hardly a 
legitimate subject of surprise that agitation should be deaf 
when public opinion is dumb. At any rate, the Emperor 
is probity the only individual in Europe to whom the dis- 
turbance of public confidence appears “sans cause bien 
“ définie.” If we had the opportunity of offering him a moral 
mirror, we mi rhaps remove the cause of his surprise. 
We believe that when a fox gets into a hen-roost, or a wolf 
into the fold, he is as genuinely wonderstruck as his 
Masesty at the tumult “qui sans cause bien définie 
“ sem de certains esprits et altére la confiance publique.” 
The hens and the sheep have a most foolish impulse “de 
“ témoigner en méme temps et trop de défiance et trop 
“ @effroi.” All this cackling and racket displays an un- 
worthy distrust which “semble avoir douté de la moderation 
“dont j'ai donné tant de preuves,” and which is icu- 
larly annoying and inconvenient if it happens to awaken the 
farmer or to bring the shepherd to the rescue. Of course 
these innocent well-intentioned visitors “deplore the 
“ periodical discouragement without being surprised at it.” 
In a society distracted by so many revolutions as are in- 
cident to the nature of hens and sheep, nothing but time can 
be expected “de retremper les caractéres et créer la foi.” 

“ Rassurer |'Europe”—that, Lours Napo.zon tells us, has 
been his constant policy. We unfeignedly congratulate his 
Masesty on his eminent success in attaining the object to 
which he is so sincerely devoted. Certainly Europe has been 
wonderfully reassured during the last twelve months by the 
polic: the French Government. Can there be a better 
Troof of it than the fact that, in a period of profound 
peace, and at a moment when there is no pretence for 
‘war, every Power in Europe is making preparations for 


general hostilities? That “perseverance which has been 
“ tried to the utmost in efforts to consolidate the English 
“ Alliance” has been crowned with such signal success, that 
“the happy reciprocity of sentiments on the part of the 
“Queen of Great Britain, as of the politicians of all 
“ opinions” has induced her Masgsty and all statesmen of 
every party to consider the immediate equipment of a 
powerful Channel Fleet the first amd most pressing ques- 
tion for the consideration of Parliament. Europe, of course, 
is “reassured.” That is why Austria is borrowing six 
millions at war prices, and why Sardinia has resolved to 
contract a loan which she will probably not find it very easy 
to negotiate. 

Indeed, it would be highly unreasonable on the part of 
Europe not to be reassured. What can be more satis- 
factory than the attitude of France? The preparation of 
the Toulon fleet—the reinforcement of the French army 
—the constant and enormous castings of new cannon—the 
new pamphlet, the tone of the semi-official press, the falling 
of the French funds— these are all circumstances which tend 


to re-establish a profound confidence. Then there is the 


“heureuse union de mon bien-aimé cousin,” which we are told 
is by no means one of those “ faits insolites auxquels il 
“faille chercher une raison cachée.” Of course not — 
there was no secret reason for it, and that is just why it 
was made such a profound mystery. It is always the custom 
for royal marriages to be settled, announced, and celebrated 
in five days, without any cause whatever for so strange and 
indecent a precipitancy. Then, if anything more were 
wanting, we have the valuable assurance of M. pz Morny 
that “ religion, philosophy, and civilization, credit and indus- 
“try, have all made peace the first benefit of modern society.” 
Who can doubt the testimony of a gentleman who has so pro- 
found a practical experience of the virtues he extols? In this 
particular instance, probably, “ religion, philosophy,” ec. &c., 
stand for that rise in the Bourse which by this time, perhaps, 
the President of the Legislative Assembly has begun to desire. 
But then, above all, Europe has the guarantee of the personal 
character and good faith of the “illustrious Prince” (we borrow 
Mr. Drisrakut’s phrase) “to whom France has confided her 
“ destinies,” and whose only occupation is to find out “od ily a 
une cause juste et civilisatrice & faire prévaloir.” We might, 
perhaps, venture to suggest that this great reformer need 
not go quite so far from home for the object of his research 
as “ces contrées lointaines qu’arrose le Danube.” But who 
can refuse to rely with unhesitating faith on the honour of 
the Emprror who swore to the Republic? Who can be so 
unjustly suspicious as to refuse to accord an’ unhesitating 
credulity to the word of the hero of the Second of Decem- 
ber? Sic notus Ulixes. A character so open, so generous, 
so frank, which coneeals nothing, plots: nothing, and never 
prepares pleasant surprises for friends, must necessarily ‘re- 
assure Europe. Consequently, Europe is reassured. 

But there is one thing by which we confess we are move 
disposed to be reassured than by any of the sources of con- 
fidence to which we have adverted. For the fourth time in 
the course of the last few months it has been publicly -de- 
monstrated to Europe that there are some things which this 
great man, who rests always “inébranlable dans la voice du 
“droit et de la justice,” cannot do, and dare not do, however 
much he may wish to do them. To use a very vulgat phrase 
as applied to an Emprrok,‘he has “tried i off” with 


Europe. He probably promised himself a very pleasanit - 


little ‘Italian campai 
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in a “cause juste et civilisatrice.” That being the case, 
Europe has considered that it might be as well to begin with 
the precautions with which it would assuredly have to end. 
A very intelligible hint has been conveyed to the heir of 
Napoteon, that if he tries to imitate the example of his 
uncle, he will have to begin, not at Arcola, but at Leipsic. 
That is the true key to the interpretation of the late speech. 

The practical lesson to be learned from this menace 
withdrawn — from this great crime frustrated—is that 
Europe can only be saved from the horrors of war as long as 
it is prepared and on its guard against the treacherous ambi- 
tion of a man who has never hesitated to sacrifice his honour 
and his oath to his personal ambition. It is not by flattery 
or adulation that such a man is to be cajoled—he can only be 
deterred by the clear and unmistakeable proof that it is 
not safe for him to be dishonest. In this point of view, the 
sycophancy of our leading politicians has created an immense 
danger, both for this country and for Europe. It has gone 
far to inspire the Continental Powers, and the Emperor of 
the Frencu himself, with the belief that we are afraid of 
him. Fortunately, the nation has had some opportunities 
of disclaiming a servility in which it had no participation. 
The mystery of the Compiégne visit is now revealed. 
The object of Louis Napo.eon was clearly to intimate to 
Austria that he had the English Liberal party in his pocket. 
But the guests of Compiégne have received a lesson hardly 
less severe than that which has been administered to their 
distinguished host. A good Channel Fleet will do more to 
place the Anglo-French Alliance on a sound basis than all 
the equestrian feats of Lord PaLmerston or all the compli- 
ments of Mr. Disraett. We may be quite at liberty to trust 
the good faith of Louis Napoteon when we have no ground 
to fear his perfidy. He will do us no harm as long as we 
are able to defend ourselves. We hope, for the honour of 
the country, that we shall hear no more of the sickening and 
fulsome adulation of a man who, having “waded through 
“ slaughter to a throne,” is believed by everybody capable of 
“shutting the gates of mercy on mankind” the moment it 
suits his selfish interests or gratifies his criminal ambition. 
Whatever flatteries and compliments Louis NapoLzon may 
receive from rival courtiers for his favour, he may rest 
assured that the English nation with one accord regards the 
wielding of such a power by such a man as a greater cause 
for danger and alarm than the less treacherous insanity of a 
Red Republic. If the Empire is once more proclaimed to 
be Peace, it is only because War is found to be unsafe. 
Europe has it in her own hands to determine how long the 
Empire shall be Peace—and that will be just so long as war 
shall be visibly dangerous for the Emperor. 


THE NAVY AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


A HOMELY old proverb says that where there is a will 
there isa way. The recent history of the British Navy 
seems to furnish an unfortunate exception to the maxim. 
It is. the will of almost every human being in these 
islands that our fleet should at least preserve a constant pre- 
nderance over the maritime power of any other nation. 

e most economical statesmen admit that, when the naval 
supremacy of England is in question, the cost, be it more or 
less, is a secondary consideration. The common sense of 
the people at large is always ready, at any sacrifice, to sup- 
a liberal, and even a lavish policy, in the administration 

of the navy. The House of Commons never fails to vote, 
without hesitation, whatever sums the Admiralty may re- 
quire, and even Mr. Bricut's morbid horror of war yields 
to the paramount necessity of defending the shores of Eng- 
land by an unassailable fleet. If there is any subject on which 
the country has declared its will now and at all times 
with unvarying determination, it is that the navy ought to 
be maintained in constant preparation and irresistible 
strength. Yet the most sanguine admirer of the system 
under which our maritime affairs are administered will not 
venture to say that the condition of the fleet, at the present 
moment, corresponds to this universal desire for its effi- 
ciency. Why is this? Have we set our hearts upon 
an unattainable object, and is it true that our utmost 
efforts can only avail to place us on a level in naval 
power with the military monarchies of the Continent? On 
the contrary, it is obvious that our natural advantages are 
enough to enable us to distance with ease any and every 
competitor. None can approach us in the three primary 
elements of naval strength—money, constructive power, and 
abundance of seamen, Our wealth is not only greater than 


that of any other country, but the sums available for the 


navy are increased by the comparative economy which we | 
can safely practise in our military expenditure. Our meansof — 


construction are evidenced by the fleets of ships that are annu- 
ally built in our private dockyards, and by the unparalleled 
amount of steam machinery which this country is able to 
manufacture. Our sailors outnumber those, not of one nation 
only, but of all the great European Powers combined. It 
should be the easiest thing in the world for England to retain 
the unquestioned command of the seas. We have both the 
will and the means, and still the end is not attained. There 
is but one possible explanation of the fact. When ample 
means of every kind fail to accomplish a purpose earnestly 
desired, the fault can only be in the administrative system. 


We have not the slightest doubt that the present Board — 


of Admiralty, like most of their predecessors, have been 
anxious to do their utmost for the efficiency of the navy, 
They have not failed from lack of zeal— they would not 
be Englishmen had they done so in times like these, 
But it is undeniable that every First Lord whom we have 
had for years has more or less conspicuously failed to 
keep the fleet up to the level required for the safety 
and dignity of the country, or even to make good his own 
promises to Parliament. With more money and greater 
opportunities than any foreigners possess, they have suffered 
themselves to be beaten in a race of ship-building ; and 
with our vast seafaring population from which to draw re- 
cruits, they have not been able to man a single extra ship, if 
suddenly required, without a delay that, in time of peril, 
might be fatal to our security. They cannot, it seems, so 
much as guess a few months beforehand what force they will 
succeed in producing, or what funds they are likely to require. 
If a Channel Fleet is promised (as it always is) in the spring, 
the summer and the winter pass without its appearance ; and 
when the year has gone round and Parliament is again 
assembled, the unforeseen difficulties are duly explained, and 
the promise is renewed, like a spendthrift’s bill, to be once 
more dishonoured when it again falls due. For some unex- 
plained reason the machinery of the Admiralty does not work 
satisfactorily, and it is not surprising that a searching inquiry 
into the defects of the whole scheme of administration should 
be suggested as the only means of detecting the real causes 
that obstruct its action. If a steam-engine is found not to 
perform the duty expected of it, it is, as a matter of course, 
thoroughly overhauled, and there is no reason why human 
machinery should not be subjected to the same treatment. 
The inquiry into the organization of the army was unfortu- 
nately postponed until after the misfortunes of the Crimea, 
and then it almost inevitably degenerated into a personal in- 
quisition. Why should we not learn wisdom from experience, 
and try to amend the organization of the navy before we 
have any irreparable disasters to lament? There is even 
more need of investigation in this case than in the other. 
Something was known of the working of the army system, 
but everything connected with the navy is an unfathomable 
mystery to all but those who are entrusted with its manage- 
ment, and perhaps even to some of them. To non-profes- 
sional eyes the pervading principle seems to be to undo one 
day what was done the day before. The progress of the fleet, 
instead of being a steady and continuous advance, ebbs and 
flows like the tide on which it floats. If, by dint of un- 
wearied exertion, a raw crew is got together for a newly- 
commissioned ship, the naval intelligence of the same day is 
almost certain to contain an announcement that an equal 
number of well-trained men were paid off from another vessel. 
While one set of riggers are working night and day to prepare 
fresh ships for sea, another body of men are just as busy dis- 
mantling those that are condemned to be laid up in ordinary. 


Only three years ago, when peace was assured, our national — 


pride was gratified by the display of a fleet that really, in 
outward appearance, looked worthy of the country. Now, 
when war is threatened, ships and crews seem alike to have 
disappeared, and we are as little prepared as we were a 
year before the Russian war. The short interval of peace 
has apparently neutralized our efforts during the war— 
and this while France has been steadily and even osten- 
tatiously raising her steam navy to a strength which it has 
never before approached. There may be sufficient explana- 
tions forthcoming, but, as the system is certainly quite unin- 
telligible, and has not as yet proved to be either effective or 
economical, there is the more reason why the obscurity in 
which it is veiled should be at once removed. While a clock 
keeps time the works may be left to take care of them- 
selves, But the Admiralty. clock always has one hand 
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pointing at prodigious expenditure, and the other indi- 
cating the most meagre results. A spring restored here and a 
wheel replaced there, or some other trifling repairs, may pos- 
sibly set the machine going again in a more satisfactory 
fashion—though it is more probable that very extensive 
changes may prove to be required; but long experience 
seems to show that without a thorough examination there 
is very little prospect of discovering, and still less of re- 
medying, the defects, whether they be great or small. There 
is no reason why a Commission should be regarded with 
jealousy by the Government. The Admiralty has broken 
down so uniformly, in the ablest no less than in the most 
incompetent hands, that no disclosures are likely to condemn 
one statesman or one party more than another. An inquiry 
now would look exclusively to the future. If refused now, 
it may be pressed at some other time more in the spirit of 
the Sebastopol Committee. 

The revolution which naval warfare is daily undergoing 
by the effect of new discoveries is an additional ground for 
inquiry. There is no such thing as a recognised professional 
opinion as to the best size and armament of ships of war. 
England and France are constantly building larger and larger 
ships of the line, while America has altogether abandoned 
the construction of three-deckers, which she is proceeding to 
replace by a fleet of frigates designed for the greatest possible 
speed, and armed with the heaviest known ordnance. The 
most serviceable form of gun-boats is still undetermined, for 
it can scarcely be thought that vessels which are useless in a 
moderately heavy sea are likely to be taken as the model 
for the future. Possibly the Armstrong gun may help to 
solve the difficult problem of rendering a small and swift 
vessel capable of real service in almost any weather. That 
this invention must overthrow all the theories previously 
entertained with reference to the armament of the whole 
navy, is almost certain, and with so many undecided ques- 
tions as to every essential particular in the constitution of 
a fleet, a thorough investigation by competent Commissioners 
should be as welcome to perplexed officials as to a bewildered 
public. 

The Report of the Commission on Manning the Navy will 
deal, we hope, effectually with what is perhaps the most 
embarrassing question of all. In substance, there are but 
two alternatives—either to maintain a permanent force of 
seamen greatly in excess of our immediate wants, or else to 
raise the sailors’ pay, and thereby to secure a supply, at all 
times, equal to the most pressing necessity. Itis very much 
a question of finance which of these plans is to be preferred ; 
but although it would be necessary almost to double the pre- 
sent rates in order to give the navy the pick of our seamen, 
it is not certain that this would not prove in the end the 
least extravagant course. 

But while there is so much need of improvement for the 
future, there is a still greater necessity for immediate pre- 
paration. It is likely enough that any additional armaments 
provided now will involve a greater expenditure than would 
be required if the system were first reduced to working order ; 
but it is not safe to defer the augmentation of our force, and 
however clumsy and costly our efforts may be, the primary 
consideration must be to restore to the fleet, without loss of 
time, the relative strength which it ought to preserve in 
comparison with the armaments of other Powers. Sir Jonn 
Paxrneron will have no difficulty in obtaining the sanction 
of Parliament to such estimates as may be necessary for this 
purpose. He may find it less easy to account for the short- 
comings of the last year, and he will scarcely satisfy the 
House without a better apology for the past and a more 
explicit statement of our resources for the time to come than 
has ordinarily been given on moving the Navy Estimates, 


NAPOLEON III. AND ITALY. 


4 be pamphlet on Napoleon IIT. and Italy is more sig- 
nificant through the fact of its publication than in the 
arguments which it contains. Plausibly arranged and elo- 
quently written, the Imperial manifesto might, as a literary 
composition, be entitled to considerable praise ; but a State 
paper ought not to be sentimental, rhetorical, or diffuse, and 
above all it ought to accept without remonstrance all opposi- 
tion which is known to be practically insurmountable. 
While critics and students may be willing to follow the 
reasoning of an author in the order which he has considered 
most suitable to his purpose, serious politicians will be in- 
clined to commence their perusal of the official apology at 
the end, in the well-founded conviction that the conclusions 


of Imperial pamphleteers are incomparably more important 
than the reasons which are put forward to support them. 
A subsequent study of the entire essay will more than 
justify the preliminary assumption, inasmuch as the writer's 
elaborate disquisition on the history and condition of Italy 
bears no relation whatever to his final repudiation of the 
obligation of treaties. “The treaties which bind govern- 
“ ments are the international laws of peoples, and would only 
“ be invariable if the world were immovable. .... . A 
“ Power which would intrench itself behind treaties in order 
“ to resist modifications demanded by general feeling, would 
“ have, no doubt, for her acquired right, but she would have 
“ against her moral right and universal conscience. If, then, - 
“it be demonstrated that the situation of the Italian States — 
“is &ec. &c., the letter of treaties would be invoked 
“in vain—it would not hold against the necessity of 
“ politics and the interest of European order.” In other 
words, positive contracts often fail to coincide with tem- 
porary expediency, and until the world becomes im- 
movable promises cannot conveniently be kept. The 
Governments of Europe in 1815 may perhaps have 
been aware of the truth that times and circumstances 
would change in the future as in the past, and that suc- 
cessive generations would not precisely reproduce the opinions 
of those who went before them. All public and private 
contracts are subject to a similar objection, but the conditions 
of leases, of insurances, of national loans, remain invariable, 
although the world continues to move. On the whole, it has 
been found in civilized societies that the observance of 
solemn engagements is conducive to peace and security, nor 
is it easy to understand the use of treaties if they are to be 
superseded by the authority of moral right and universal 
conscience. “ The cause of the nationality of a living people, 
“ of the equilibrium of Europe, and, perhaps, of the inde- 
“pendence of the Papacy,” cannot, in the absence of any 
common standard of comparison, be measured against the 
obligations of treaties. It may be conceded to the French 
publicist that, in some rare cases, war may be justifiable for 
the purpose of reconstructing national relations which have 
become intolerably oppressive; but when the Prince 
PresipDENT declared that the Empire was Peace, he knew 
that the treaties of Vienna were in force, and that Austria 
was sovereign in Lombardy, and dominant in the greater 
part of Italy. The sudden discovery by one of the Five 
Great Powers that moral right has come into conflict with 
positive law will have little effect in reconciling Europe to 
an unexpected general war. 

The specific proposals or suggestions of the pamphlet are 
bold and remarkable. The gratuitous declaration that 
France has nothing to say against the position of Austria in 
Germany, is equivalent to a menace against Lombardy ; and 
the project of rendering the Pore independent of war, of 
armaments, of internal and external defence, seems at first 
sight to involve the abolition of his sovereignty. In com- 
pensation for his temporal loss of power, the Popz is to be 
supported in his spiritual pretensions against Piedmont, and 
it is by no means impossible that negotiations for that pur- 
pose may have been already commenced at Turin. There is 
much to be said in favour of theoretical aspirations for 
Italian unity, and for the emancipation of the States of the 
Church, but if a war is to be commenced as often as some 
great potentate finds room for improvement in the arrange- 
ments of Europe, the doors of the Temple of Janus may as 
well be taken off their hinges. It is the professed object of 
the Imperial pamphlet to anticipate the necessity of a rup- 
ture by bringing the common influence of the Great Powers 
to bear upon the Governments which are supposed to be 
responsible for the Italian difficulty ; but the ostensible ap- 
peal to the European tribunal is, in fact, only an apology for 
the isolated policy of one turbulent potentate. No plenipo- 
tentiary at a Congress would recommend the evacuation of 
Lombardy, unless his Government had previously determined 
to support the demand by an armed intervention ; and a gene- 
ral Conference would be absurd, unless both the expectant 
belligerents had bound themselves to abide by the judgment 
of their peers. 

Intelligent idlers may be amused or interested when a clever 
writer demonstrates that the menaces which have been met 
with universal repugnance ought to have been received with 
ready approval by every disinterested Government. Prussia 
will, it seems, undo the work of Freperick tne Great by 
supporting Austria against France, and England cannot, 
without the most glaring inconsistency, abandon the cause of 
Italy. When a man of business finds that his connexions 
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refuse to join him in some favourite speculation, he makes 
up his mind either to abandon his enterprise or to carry it 
out on his own responsibility. Elaborate arguments to show 
that his friends had formerly spoken well of the under- 
taking, or complaints of his banker's inconsistency in with- 
holding his customary discounts, would be generally regarded 
in the City as superfluous and irrelevant disquisitions. The 
proof that others ought to have done what they steadily 
refuse to do is the most useless of all logical results ; but if 
the argumentum ad hominem is inapplicable to business, the 
argumentum ad rempublicam is even more helplessly inope- 
rative. The Parliament and press of England have clearly 
expressed the national determination to discountenance, by 
the steadiest condemnation, every attempt to disturb the 
peace of the world, and it is scarcely likely that their decla- 
rations will be withdrawn to avoid asupposed inconsistency 
with the language of certain statesmen eleven years ago. 
Even the well-informed and argumentative Prussians would 
probably consider an intimation of their present views suffi- 
cient, without pointing out that it was not against Austria 
that Freperick fought at Rosbach. 

The official version of the events of 1848, even if it were 
material to the issue, is altogether at variance with the 
facts. It is not true that Lord Minto “conveyed to the 
“ peninsula the promise of a protectorate from the Cabinet 
“ of London,” or that the English Government ever discussed 
the future appropriation of Lombardy, until the province 
had passed by the fortune of war into the possession of 
Cuarues Apert. The Austrian Government had for the 
moment consented to withdraw within the Venetian 
frontier ; and the question was by universal consent removed 
from the basis of treaties into the region of military ex- 
pediency. The writer who repeats Lord Patmerston’s 
erroneous conjectures as to the issue of a war in which 
England remained stéadily neutral, forgets to remind his 
readers that LamMARTINE threatened, in the name of the 
French Republic, to seize upon Savoy, if the King of 
Sarpin14 succeeded in making himself master of Northern 
Italy. Patriotic Piedmontese still recall with bitter in- 
dignation the treacherous policy which rendered the name of 
France more odious than that of the national enemy. They 
will do well to consider the meaning of the recent declaration 
that the Alps must not become a fortress against their for- 
midable neighbour. The impudent pretence of LAMaRTINE, 
that an Italian kingdom in possession of Savoy might become 
dangerous to France, may possibly have survivedthe Republic 
which originated the expedition to Rome. It is undoubtedly 
true that since 1848 England has felt a sympathy for 
Piedmont which has seldom been entertained for any foreign 
State. The practical proof that freedom could exist in Italy 
prevailed over the scepticism which had been produced by 
the failure of so many constitutional experiments; but if 
there were no other reason for deprecating an aggressive 
war in Italy, the certainty that French co-operation would 
involve the supremacy of French principles would alone 
deter all true friends of Piedmont from countenancing the 
meditated rupture. 

It is difficult to deal with the purely nonsensical element 
which seems indispensable to all French disquisitions on 
political subjects. There are propositions which are true, 
and propositions which are false, but unmeaning bombast 
cannot strictly be said to be either true or false. That 
Napoteon made Rome into a French department as a step 
to the establishment of an independent Italian nationality, 
is a statement which can only be compared to the corre- 
sponding allegation that, in establishing a Prefecture at 
Hamburg, he intended to confer a similar benefit ou 
Germany. Even the small proportion of truth which 
leavens the voluminous revelations of St. Helena, disappears 
in the gloss of the modern pamphleteer, who declares that the 
sume object is in the present day to be effected by a warlike 
process which is, in some mysterious way, distinguishable from 
conquest. “The Emperor Napoteon thought himself obliged 
“to conquer nationalities in order to free them. If ever his 
“successor had to defend them, it would be to free them 
“without conquering them.” Rosin Hoop thought himself 
obliged to rob the Sheriff of Nottingham in order to make 
that functionary’s fortune. If ever Ros Roy had to plunder 
a neighbour, it would be to enrich him without robbing 
him, Such are the substitutes for sophisms which introduce a 
project for the commencement of an unnecessary European war. 

Perhaps the soundest portion of the pamphlet is to be 
found in the estimate of the forces which would be neces- 
sary in a conflict with Austria. “Italy alone could not de- 


“fend her independence unless capable of bringing 200,000 
“ disciplined men into the field, of which 20,000 should be 
“ cavalry, 500 field pieces, and 200 siege guns, which implies 
“at least 50,000 draught horses. This simple statement 
“ shows that it would require at least ten years of a strong 
“and energetic Government to produce such a milita 
“power.” The inference is, that “Italian nationality wi 
“ never be the result of a revolution, and can never succeed 
“ without foreign help.” The infantry, the cavalry, the field 
pieces, the siege guns, are accordingly to be supplied by 
France ; aud Europe is expected, or rather asked, to believe 
that such an enterprise will be undertaken from a disin- 
terested regard for justice and for oppressed nationalities, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


N° one can dispute that the greatest of all the difficulties 
connected with the question of Reform is the settle- 
ment of the principles by which the distribution of seats is 
to be governed. The embarrassments which surround this 
subject have led to the suggestion that the vacancies to which 
disfranchisement may give rise should not be filled up at all. 
It is argued that the numbers of the House of Commons are 
already inconveniently large, and that the best solution 
would be simply to extinguish the seats which it may be 
necessary to withdraw from some of the existing con- 
stituencies. If the question were a new one, there might 
perhaps be a good deal to be said in favour of this proposi- 
tion. As, however, we hope that we are not about to re- 
construct the Constitution from the beginning, we think 
that this scheme is not likely to meet with much general 
support amongst a people which is happily wedded to the 
precedents of its history and the rules of its experience. 
There is a more practical point of view from which the 
question may be regarded, and in which many of its diffi- 
culties will be found to vanish. There has lately appeared, 
in Paris, a new map of Europe, in which the territories of the 
different States are redistributed. In this ingenious scheme, 
nobody is to keep what he has got, and everybody is to have 
something else which he does not already possess—except, 
indeed, the Sunray, who is to retire from all his European 
dominions and from the coast of the Mediterranean, thereby 
removing from Christianity the reproach under which it has 
lain for so many centuries. The first question which this 
geographical schedule irresistibly suggests is, what is the reason 
and the justification for this shuffling of the cards? Why 
is not Europe to be left alone? Now, Mr. Brieut’s project 
is the exact counterpart of the French map. He throws the 
whole elements of the Constitution into a bag, and then sets to 
work to parcel them out according to his own fancy. Every- 
body, it seems, is to give up something and to get some- 
thing else in exchange, except the landed interest, which is 
to retire, like the unfortunate Turks, into its Asia Minor of 
the House of Lords, and thus to remove from democracy the 
reproach of centuries. Before, however, we consent to discuss 
with Mr. Bricuat the merits of this magnificent project, we 
must first take the liberty to inquire why we are to have 
any magnificent project at all. There may be some anomalies 
to rectify, and some inequalities to redress ; but when we are 
asked to undertake a total reconstruction of our poli- 
tical system, we venture to inquire where is the case 
for such a reconstruction. In the foreign policy of this 
country our leading statesmen have, with the uni- 
versal concurrence of public opinion, taken their 
stand on the treaties of 1815—not perhaps as the best 
arrangement that could possibly have been made, or one 
into which no modification is admissible, but as one which, 
on the whole, has been found consistent with the peace of 
Europe, and which, without the most pressing necessity, it is 
highly inexpedient to break up. We believe that the English 
people are disposed to take the same practical and sensible 
view of their own internal affairs as they have taken of their 
foreign relations. The political settlement of 1832 was one 
which has been found compatible with a reasonable, mode- 
rate, and steady progress in the amendment of our institu- 
tious, in the amelioration of the condition of the people, and 
in the consolidation of our Empire. There may be particular 
points to be reformed here and there, excrescences to be lopped, 
or defects to be supplied ; but, on the whole, the framework is 
one which has practically proved itself essentially sufficient 
for the wants and reasonably conformable to the wishes of 
the people. Public opinion may assent to reform, but it 
certainly will not tolerate a reconstruction of the Constitution. 
Now this is the whole question between ourselves and 
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Mr. Bricut. For, after all, it is the aim which each 
ape veg has in view that will, in fact, govern the schemes 

y which he proposes to work. Mr. Bricut avows, without 
hesitation, that his desire and intention is fundamentally 
to change the existing balance of political power in this 
country. We affirm, on the contrary, that he has made out 
no case for such a change, and that public opinion has unmis- 
takeably manifested its disinclination for any such scheme of 
reconstruction. It is said that what is proposed is no more 
than what was done in 1832. We will not stop to discuss the 
fundamental distinction between the principles avowed by Mr. 
Bricut and those upon which the authors of the Reform Bill 
proceeded. We meet the objection at an earlier stage. We 
admit that the settlement of 1832 was a revolution in 
the political balance of the country. It was a revolution 
which necessity enforced, and which experience has justified. 
It is the greatest mistake to suppose that the Reform Bill 
did not effect a most enormous change. In effect, the poli- 
tical power which had before that time been vested almost 
exclusively in the aristocracy, was by that measure prac- 
tically transferred to the middle classes. We believe that 
the change was a wise and beneficial one. But does it 
follow, because you have made one change for the better, 
that another change will necessarily produce a similarly 
favouravle result? There was a great, practical, unanswerable 
ease against the distribution of power existing in 1832—a 
case not based upon theoretical reasonings, but on actual 
abuses and misgovernment. Those abuses and that mis- 
government have been remedied by reconstruction. Mr. 
Bricut says he is going to do no more than was done 
in 1832. But, we ask, why is he to doas much? A man 
pulls his house down at great inconvenience to himself 
because its walls are cracking, its roof lets in the rain, and 
its rooms are ill-arranged. He builds up at great expense a 
commodious, weather-tight, solid mansion, which answers all 
the purposes of himself and his family ; and then a disinterested 
broad-brimmed architect comes to him, and says, “ Why don’t 
* you pull your house down and build another—it is only 
“ what you did a few years ago.” We suspect the British 
householder would be very much inclined to reply—“I am 
“ exceedingly obliged to you, but the reason you allege to 
“ induce me to pull my house down is the very reason which 
“ determines me to keep it asit is. I had a very incon- 
“ venient old house, and, at great trouble to myself, I have 
“built a new one, which suits all my purposes perfectly 
“ well, and I am by no means confident that you are likely 
“to give mea better one.” Indeed, this is pretty much the 
answer which the professional agitator who has been tout- 
ing about for employment has actually received from the 
British householders at large. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the analogy of 1832 will 
not serve Mr. Bricut unless he can show that the case against 
the existing system is as strong as it was then, or that the 
aim of the present Reform Bill ought to be like that of the 
last—a radical reconstruction of the balance of power. In 
i832 the predominance was transferred from the aristocracy 
to the middle class. Is it in 1859 to be transferred from the 
middle class to the operative class? That is the real ques- 
tion between Mr. Bricut and the country. Our readers 
will now see why it is that we have called attention to the 
difference of the situation at the two periods. The prin- 
ciples of disfranchisement applicable to a case where the 
deliberate object was wholly to redress the balance of electoral 
power, will be entirely alien to a case where nothing of 
the kind is intended or required. If you want entirely to 
reconstruct the political system of the country as you did 
in 1832, then adopt the principles of 1832. If you want 
nothing of the sort, then the principles of 1832 are wholly 
impertinent to the question. For our part, we confess we 
can see neither the necessity nor the justification for any 
radical change in the political balance. It may be desirable to 
extend the existing system without disturbing in any way 
its equilibrium. The extension of the franchise and the dis- 
tribution of the seats may be made quite compatible with the 
preservation of the principles and practice of our present in- 
stitutions. But the fundamental question which must be 
antecedently settled is this—What is to be the object of 
a Reform Bill in 1859? Is it to be a great and violent 
change from a bad system, such as that of 1832? Or is it to 
be a modification, extension, and amendment of a substan- 
tially good system such as that which is at present 
in operation? It is on the determination of this 
vital question that must hang the choice of the prin- 
ciples of disfranchisemeut which you will adopt. If you 


want to effect a radical change in the existing balance -of 
political power, you will of course lay your hand upon -as 
many seats as you can possibly, under any pretext, get hold 
of, in order that you may dispose of them for the purposes 
which you contemplate. This was the course which was taken 
in 1832, and which Mr. Bricut proposes to repeat in 1859. 
But if your object is amendment, and not radical change, you 
will seek not to disfranchise every place which you can find 
any decent excuse for condemning, but only those for which 
you can discover no reasonable defence. You will disfranchise 
not all that you can, but only those that you must. When 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, and other great 
and prosperous cities were wholly without representatives, 
it was necessary t9 create a sufficient number of 
vacancies to place at the disposal of the authors of the 
Reform Bill an adequate number of seats to redress so glaring 
and intolerable a grievance. But the question is very different 
when the only object in view is to give six more members 
to the Tower Hamlets, and four additional representatives to 
Manchester. If we disfranchise now, it is not because the 
seats are wanted in order to dispose of them for obvious and 
necessary objects—indeed, the great puzzle is to know what to 
do with them when we have got them. We disfranchise—if 
we disfranchise at all—because there ave certain consti- 
tuencies whose condition is such that it is impossible to re- 
concile their existence with the principles of a representative 
system. Great as may be the practical conveniences to be 
derived from the existence of a few nomination boroughs in 
conducting the business of the country, if we are to enter 
on a Reform Bill at all it is impossible to maintain 
their defence. But the disfranchisement of small but 
independent towns for the mere purpose of transferring 
their representatives to great and populous cities, is a prin- 
ciple to which no man will assent who has not embraced in 


all its breadth the doctrine of Mr. Bricnt, that numbers 


and numbers alone, are to exercise the whole political power of 
the country. The cause of Arundel, Morpeth, Stamford, and 
Calne may be abandoned. But why, we should like to 
know, are Totnes, Hertford, Cockermouth, Devizes, Leo- 
minster, Reigate, Harwich, Guildford, Radnor, Lichfield, 
Bridport, Bodmin, Lyme Regis, and Wells to be totally 
extinguished? Why are such places as Buckingham, 
Peterborough, Poole, Weymouth, Windsor, Lewes, Beverley, 
Bridgewater, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Truro, Warwick, Barn- 
staple, Pontefract, Salisbury, Bedford, Stafford, Hereford, 
Sandwich, Scarborough, Durham, Falmouth, Winchester, Bu 
St. Edmunds, Taunton, Rochester, Berwick, to lose half 
their representatives ? 

None but the shallowest demagogue and the most ignorant 
politician can suppose that this is a blow struck at the aris- 
tocracy or the landed interest. These places are the strong- 
holds of the respectable and intelligent middle-class trades- 
men. Take Guildford, for instance. We should like to 
know whether the shopkeepers have more influence in a 
small but flourishing county town, or in the promiscuous mob 
of a metropolitan constituency. Ifthe House of Commons is 
intended to represent the diverse interests of the country at 
large, we should like to know whether the members for 
eight such places as Bridgewater, Reigate, Scarborough, 
Taunton, Warwick, Weymouth, or Hereford do not give a 
fairer average representation of the interests and opinions of 
the country than eight members for the Tower Hamlets. In 
these small and independent towns the shopkeepers are 
omnipotent—in the great and populous towns they are utterly 
powerless. It is this class, and not the landed interest, who 
are the real victims of Mr. Bricut’s scheme. The landlords 
will keep the counties, and will even acquire additional seats. 
In the great manufacturing towns the intelligent middle-class, 
of independent but moderate means, are already squeezed 
out between the great capitalists on the one side and the 
mass of the higher class of operatives. But their ewe lamb 
which they have to themselves—the small independent 
country town—this Mr. Bricut is bent on filching from them. 
When the matter comes to be practically discussed, it will 
be found that, though Mr. Bricut’s invective is reserved for 
the Lords, it is against the middle-class that his scheme is 
practically directed. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
ORD DERBY ’S apology in the House of Lords for the 
Ionian escapade is a graceful instance of the slippery 
ease with which a practised debater skates over the dan- 
gerous portions of his Parliamentary ice-field. The Lorp 
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Hicu Commissioner of the past was treated in accordance 
with the expediencies of a more than Spartan morality. The 
Lorp Hicu Commissioner of the present moment, but not of 
the future, was mentioned with an affectation of full, indefinite, 
absolute, and uninquisitive trust, which may perhaps be a con- 
venient preface, in case of need, towards backing out of the 
consequences of his indiscretions. As to whatever is to be, 
or whatever was intended to be, the end of the extraor- 
dinary mission to the Seven Islands, Mr. GLapsToneE will 
be at home in person quite early enough to explain every- 
thing to the satisfaction of everybody. As to the story of 
the particular error on the part of Sir Jonn Youne which 
had induced the Ministry to recall him, after their own 
envoy had entirely approved of his general policy of concilia- 
tion and of his actual method of carrying on the Ionian 
Government—“ God bless you! there is none to tell, Sir !” 
Tt was only that circumstances had supervened over which 
the present Government had no control, which rendered Sir 
Joun Youne’s continuance in his office irreconcileable with the 
due carrying out'of the reforms which were looming over the 
Tonian Constitution. In other words, the unlucky despatch 
which was printed in September last for the theoretical con- 
templation of her Masesry’s Ministers alone, and which 
was so unexpectedly imparted to the English and Ionian 
public by the unfelonious zeal of Mr. GurrNnszy, must have 
its responsibility thrown upon somebody. Sir Jonn Youna 
was its ostensible owner; and so Sir Jonn YounG must 
take the personal consequences of having been unfortunately 
found out. Such is the law of schools, and not least of that 
school of which Lord Dery is at present the chivalrous 
captain. 

Whatever may have been the motives of the original 
suggestors of the plan indicated in the despatch in question, 
it was at any rate argued for by Sir Joun Youna himself, 
not in the spirit of Philhellenism, but in that of an English 
Lieutenant-Governor anxious to relieve his country from the 
burden of an inconvenient possession. Puerile as the policy 
was, it was obviously put forward by him, not from any 
sympathy with the Greek cause, but from a mistaken idea of 
the best and most expedient course for England to pursue. 
The secondary inconveniences of its illicit disclosure might 
consequently have been entirely met by the simple statement 
that Sir Jonun Youne had subsequently changed his own 
opinion, and by the still simpler and more weighty assertion 
that the English Government never had entertained, and 
never would entertain, the idea of abandoning the relations 
of its protectorate towards any of the Seven Islands. The 
primary evil of the publication could not be cured by the 
recall of Sir Jonn Youne, nor increased by his remaining at 
Corfu. 

Sir Henry Srorks’s peculiar qualifications for the Govern- 
ment he is about to undertake remain entirely to be proved. 
As a soldier, he will no doubt obey with alacrity whatever 
positive orders the Government at home think fit to give him. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that Sir Jonn Youne 
would not have followed as implicitly the directions of his supe- 
riors, when once they were clearly conveyed. As far as regards 
the questionable task which is the immediate difficulty of the 
Lorp Hicu Commissioner—that of causing the Ionians, of 
their own accord, to pour the new wine of reform into the 
old bottle of the Constitution—no practical advantage has 
been gained by the change. Sir Joun Youne would have 
had at least as great a chance of success in this as the dis- 
tinguished individual who has immediately succeeded him 
as occupant of the Palace of St. Michael and St. George, 
and whose sympathies with St. George of Cappadocia have 
been more patent to the Ionians than his disposition to assert 
in his own person the self-respect due to St. George of 
England. The sight of Sir Joun Youne, even acting in 
open contradiction to the policy of his suggestions of two 
years ago—a policy which is by common consent to be buried 
as soon as may be in the rubbish-heap of ineptitude and 
oblivion—would have been a less encouragement to intrigue 
and sedition in Corfu than the presence of the classical and 
antiquarian Lorp Hien Commissioner, who is supposed to 
believe in the Greek nationality of the Ionians more heartily 
than they do themselves. If. Mr. Guapstone is for the 
moment acceptable to the Ionians, it is merely because they 


' think him the best conductor hitherto discovered for ad- 


ministering to the Protecting Sovereign, in its full power, 
the electric shock of that so-called national feeling which 
Messrs. Danpoxo, LomBarpo, and Co. are now, under his 
faintly expressed discouragement, rubbing by elaborate fric- 
tion into an illusory activity. If Mr. Guapstong once does 


his duty in repressing sedition more sharply and sternly than 
he has done yet, he may leave behind him in the Sg 
Islands a memory more respected, but less popular. If he 
does not, Sir Henry Srorxs will only have a harder task 
in correcting the false impressions which Mr. Guapstong 
appears destined to convey. 

The present attitude assumed by the Lorp Hicu Com- 
MISSIONER, of deference towards the factious vagaries of 
the Ionian Legislative Assembly, is as objectionable as 
it is extraordinary. The relations of her Maszsty’s re- 
presentative, under the Treaty of 1815, to the Assembly 
existing and convoked only by virtue of the Constitutional 
Charter based upon that treaty, are too obvious to need defi- 
nition, The object of the treaty is clearly laid down in the 
preamble as one of the most permanent kind. It was 
entered into “in order to fix the destiny” of the Seven 
Islands. Constituting them a State under the isimediate and 
exclusive protection of the Sovereign of Great Britain, his 
heirs and successors, the treaty declares that ‘ the other 
“ contracting Powers do consequently renounce every right 
“ or particular pretension which they might have formed in 
“respect of them, and formally guarantee all the dispositions 
“of the present treaty.” In order to facilitate the due ful- 
filment of the aims of this European compact, the Protecting 
Sovereign engaged to maintain a Lord High Commissioner 
in residence in the Ionian Islands. Such is the simple title 
under which, for the current fortnight or so, Mr. GLADSTONE 
is empowered to transact business with the Ionian people, of 
whom, for the purposes of purely internal legislation, the 
Assembly is the limited constitutional representative. 
Yet either the irregular process by which Mr, Guiap- 
stone has sidled into his present position, or the habit 
of exercising too painful an ingenuity in the contemplation 
of more occult political problems, must have singularly con- 
fused the Lorp Hicn Commissioner’s mind as to the re- 
spective limits of his own and his Assembly’s mandate. One 
of the earliest steps taken by the Legislative Body after its 
extraordinary convocation for the purpose of discussing 
without delay the constitutional reforms to be proposed by 
Mr. Guapstong, has been the passing of a resolution that the 
sole and unanimous will of the Ionian people has been, and 
is, their union with Greece. The supposed descendant of a 
Venetian Doge, Signor Danpoxo, proposed, in the first in- 
stance, with an assumption of aristocratic authority worthy 
of his alleged ancestry, to consummate the union by tho 
simple fiat of the Assembly, merely informing the British 
Crown of the act by memorial, and calling upon the other 
European Powers to accept the proposition. But the head- 
strong patriotism of “ blind old DanpoLo” was too strongly 
absurd even for the Ionian Assembly ; and the overt act was 
limited to the declaration of the popular will, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee to submit further measures for the 
carrying out thereof. We must correct ourselves. The 
séance ended with a decree for the illumination of the Par- 
liament-house as the Temple of the Seven Islands. We are 
not aware whether the Executive Government contested, as 
in strict law it might have done, the right of the Assembly 
to order this extraordinary expenditure in behalf of a Hel- 
lenic demonstration. An illumination in honour of the 
seven cardinal virtues or the seven deadly sins would 
have been every whit as pertinent to the matter in hand, for 
all we can see. 

Signor DanpoLo’s motion may or may not have appeared 
in the proces verbal officially submitted to the Lorp Hieu 
CommissioneR. But it is impossible to suppose Mr. Giap- 
STONE unaware of it, any more than of the purport of the 
whole proceedings, which simply realized all the prognostica- 
tions uttered by well-informed spectators since his first 
arrival in the Islands. In any case, even on the authority 
of the minutes alone, he had caught the Assembly en flagrant 
délit. They had placed themselves, as he knew they had 
seized every opportunity of doing since 1850, outside of 
their constitutional province, and on the most strictly 
forbidden ground—on that ground off which he had thought 
it his duty expressly to warn the Zantiotes before the 
responsibility of carrying on the Government in the name 
of England had actually fallen upon his own shoulders. 
This was their loyal answer to the speech in which he 
promised them almost any concession on this side of the 
moon—a flat refusal to undertake the consideration of any 
practical questions whatever. Mr. Guapsroye’s reply treats 
their studied insolence as a mere error of judgment. Even 
if his demeanour were intended to express the irony of 
contempt, it would be injudicious enough ; but we fear it 
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cannot be fairly taken for anything but the proof of a mis- 
apprehension of his own position and duties, Faintly object- 
ing to the substance of their demand as inadvertently uncon- 
stitutional in character, he proceeds to demur specially to the 
form in which it is brought before him. His only wish 
in the matter is that everything should be done decently 
and in order. The Assembly had elected a Committee for 
a particular illegal purpose. They should have proceeded 
by way of petition or memorial, in conformity with the 
constitutional Charter. Let them amend their pleading, 
and re-enter into the path of legality. His Excrtiency 
will, of course, be happy to forward the most unconstitu- 
tional request, if only couched in the constitutional form. 
He sees “no other possible mode of applying a remedy to 
“ the miscarriage which has occurred,” and is reduced to con- 
fiding in the prudence of the Assembly. Surely this is the 
very red-tapism of administrative midwifery. No “remedy 
“ to the miscarriage ” could alter the character of the mon- 
strous birth, which, to her Masrsty’s Lorp Hicu Commis- 
SIONER of all men, ought to have appeared most monstrous. 
But where, in the meantime, would be Mr. Guiapsronr’s 
reforms ? Lying in the limbo of projects which the Assembly 
would not, and logically could not, entertain, until it had 
received an answer to the petition which he had chosen to 
authenticate. It was undoubtedly competent for forty Ionian 
gentlemen of good, bad, or indifferent character to address to 
her Masesty, the Protecting Sovereign under the constitu- 
tional Charter, a written allegation of what they assumed to 
be the will of the Ionian people ; and it was equally competent 
for her Masesty to answer it—as we learn by telegraph that 
she has done—in her own manner and in her own good 
time. The.article of the constitutional Charter which em- 
powers individuals or public bodies to present memorials or 
petitions to the protecting Sovereign, certainly neither con- 
templates nor sanctions petitions of which the gist is beyond 


the pale of the Constitution itself. Nor does the bare fact. 


that such a petition is presented by the members of the 
Assembly in their collective capacity, stamp it as a national 
Sayers: or in any sense affect the illegality of its contents. 

y officiously volunteering to forward such an address as a 
legitimate public act of the Legislative Assembly, Mr. Giap- 
STONE has seriously compromised his position and character— 
if, indeed, he has not bound himself to a virtual proroga- 
tion of the Parliamentary session, until Sir Henry Storks 
appears with the formal answer to the prayer which Mr. 
GLADSTONE and the petitioners alike knew from the first 
there was no good in their uttering. Rome was not built 
in a day; and it appears difficult for Mr. Guapsrone to add 
much more, within the limited time at his disposal, to his 
brilliant structure of inaugurated reforms. If, in addition 
to his other gifts, he possessed a slight touch of humour, we 
think it might be difficult for him, on his return to Downing- 
street, to look his fellow augur, Sir Epwarp Lyrrovy, in the 
face, without the discreet laughter of men who know they 
have been perpetrating a solemn imposition. 


-. It was of course impossible to believe that either Mr. 


GuapsToNE in Corfu, or her Maszesty’s Government at home, 
could intend to lay the Ionian memorial, or allow it to be laid, 
before the other Powers who signed the Treaty of 1815, or any 
other Powers whatsoever. The article of that treaty quoted 
above is conclusive in leaving no pretext whatever for any 
foreign interference with the judgment or protection of 
England ; and according to English ideas of international 
jurisprudence, the pressure of “public opinion” does not de 
jure annul or modify the distinct obligations of a treaty. If 
the accredited mouthpiece of her MasEsry’s Government was 
to talk to the Ionian Assembly confidentially about their 
insane memorial at all, this is the very point on which he 
might well have given them this most positive, curt, and 
useful information. 


MR. WARREN’S INDIAN RESOLUTIONS. 


M*® WARREN abuses his position when ke converts the 


notice paper of the House of Commons into a moral 
and literary serial. His proposed Resolutions on Education 
and Christianity would have been readily accepted for pub- 
lication by the Sunday-School Politician, or the Female Friend 
of India, if, as is probable, there are such periodicals in 
existence. Even in a magazine of a higher class, the Resolu- 
tions would have served for the peroration, or, as it is pro- 
fanely termed, the tag, of one of the well-known articles 
which occasionally ornament the columns of Blackwood. It 
is true that platitudes and fallacies of the pseudo-religious 


species are neither amusing nor instructive to ordinary 
minds ; but if there are five reasons for drinking, there are 
at least three for sermonizing, and the third and most 
forcible is the opportunity for advertising the pious zeal of 
the preacher. Provincial tea-tables would have felt that 
light reading was almost as good as going to church, if their 
favourite writer had informed them, with due interspersion of 
italics and capitals, that “ while strictly abstaining from the 
“employment, directly or indirectly, of political power, 
“influence, or authority for the purpose of Sac 
“ or enforcing the exercise of the Christian religion, it wil 

“be the duty of the Indian Government to continue 
“their exertions for enlightening and informing the native 
“mind, to afford every facility to voluntary efforts for the 
“ propagation of the Gospel, and to protect the rights of con- 
“ science and freedom of individual action in all her Masesty’s 
“ subjects in India, whether or not in her Maszsry’s civil 
“ or military service, and whether European or native, and 
“ in the latter case whether adhering to their own forms of 
“ belief, or acknowledging, together with her Masgsry, the 
“ one true Gop and Saviour of mankind.” Elderly ladies of 
an uncritical turn of mind would have been satisfied with 
the orthodox tone of a paragraph far too long to be read in 
a breath or comprehended at a glance ; nor would they have 
listened to the vexatious objection that the natives, who were 
in the first instance to be converted, are assumed in the latter 
part of the sentence to retain their heterodox forms of belief. 
It might fairly have been argued that propositions of this 
kind are as harmless as they are useless, if Mr. Warren had 
not inflicted his tediousness on the House of Commons 
instead of reserving it for voluntary readers ; but, for the 
purposes of native agitators or alarmists, a printed notice or 
a silly speech is as available as a proselytizing Act of Parlia- 
ment. Under present circumstances, however, the Resolu. 
tions, though absurd and unseasonable, scarcely perhaps rise 
to the level of practically mischievous nonsense. 

If the House could be for a moment supposed capable of 
adopting Mr. Warren's language, the vote would be 
equivalent to a demand for a second Indian Proclamation to 
correct, tocontradict, or toexplain the first. The inference from 
“ Her Masgsty’s gracious act in proclaiming to the princes, 
“ chiefs, and people of India, her firm reliance on the truth 
“ of Christianity, at the same time disclaiming the right and 
“ the desire to impose her convictions on any of her subjects,” 
would seem to be that the QuEEN and the natives of India 
are to abstain from any further official exchange of religious 
communications. “The opinion” supposed to be entertained 
by “this House that the Government scheme of native 
“ education should include instruction inthe Holy Scriptures,” 
may possibly be supported by plausible arguments or by 
respectable authority, but no ingenuity can twist such a 
conclusion out of a formal promise of non-interference. 
There was nothing grand or imperial in the terms of the 
Proclamation ; but, whatever might be his defects of style, 
Lord Srantey fully succeeded in expressing his meaning, 
and it is quite superfluous, after the lapse of two or three 
months, to add a Parliamentary commentary. The local 
authorities and the Supreme Government can at their dis- 
cretion inundate the native schools with Bibles, and if 
they think it prudent to adhere to the long-established 
policy of their predecessors, the House of Commons would 
commit a grave impropriety in attempting to force their 
hand. 

The question whether processions or representations ob- 
jectionable to European sentiments should be tolerated in 
India has been sufficiently discussed. The framer of the 
Resolutions probably supposes himself safe in protesting 
against exhibitions “which may disturb the public peace, 
“corrupt the public morals, or offend against humanity or 
“the religious convictions of any class of her Masesty’s . 
“ subjects in India ;” but the confusion and inconsistency 
which accompany Mr. WarrEn’s attempts to confine himself 
to truisms curiously illustrate the chaotic condition of his 
mental or literary organs. It is no doubt undesirable to 
disturb the peace, to corrupt morals, to offend against 
humanity, and the res¢; but there are parts of India in 
which the public celebration of the Church of England 
service would involve more risk of disturbance than a pro- 
cession of Juggernaut ; and a large portion of the Hindoo 
worship is intrinsically repugnant to English notions of 
decency. The religious convictions of the most numerous 
classes in India would be offended by the suppression, and 
not by the toleration, of the observances which nevertheless 
offend the religious convictions of the Christian minority. 
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It is desirable to follow up the consistent policy of the sup- 
pressed Government by gradually striking off the most 
offensive peculiarities of the popular worship ; but the time 
and the occasion must be left to the discretion of statesmen 
on the spot, nor is it possible to lay down any general rule 
for the guidance of their judgment. A few weeks since 
thirty persons were killed in a riot which was occasioned by 
some Christian celebration. It may have been right and 
necessary to protect religious freedom, even at the expense 
of so serious a conflict, but no judicious friend of India would 
recommend that a similar risk should be incurred for the 
sake of putting down some idolatrous procession. 

The most singular Resolution of the seriesreferstoau Indian 
institution which always seems to disturb the amateur com- 
monplace understanding. The Commons are invited to declare 
that, “regarding caste as a distinction rather of race than 
“ of religion, and opposed to the moral and social progress of 
“ the native community, this House is of opinion that caste 
“ ought not to be in any way countenanced in the Govern- 
“ ment schools, or in any department of the public service.” 
It would be idle to argue over again the general ques- 
tion, whether a Government ought to recognise the 
social peculiarities and hereditary customs of its subjects. 
The practical answer will soon be furnished by the commu- 
nity if the authorities waste their time in attempting to 
determine the controversy by @ priori reasoning. . While the 
Brahmin refuses to let his children associate with the chil- 
dren of the sweeper, it is useless to open schools for all 
castes on comprehensive principles. No English statesman 
ever voluntarily attempted to maintain an institution which 
has petrified into a formal system the unavoidable distinction 
of classes. Whether the House of Commons thinks proper 
to recognise caste or to decree that it shall disappear, it will 
long continue to influence the social condition of India. 
Much has been done to weaken the fabric, although, in some 
cases, it may have been inadvertently supported, and under 
the influence of administrative tact the privileged classes 
will perhaps gradually become less exclusive. 

Mr. Warren, however, denounces caste, not because it is 
injurious to society, but on the ground that it is a distinc- 
tion rather of race than of religion. As all the other Resolu- 
tions are constructed for the purpose of condemning distince- 
tions on the ground of religion, it might have been expected 
that a result of difference of race would have been less 
obviously open to censure. The Resolution implies that the 
House would countenance a doctrinal classification, while it 
expressly repudiates a hierarchy of birth. It is difficult to 
say whether the pre-eminence which is certainly inherited by 
the Brahmins, and by some of the higher castes, corresponds 
to similar genealogical distinctions in the inferior stages of 
the system. The conquering races which in ancient times 
descended from the North have secured to their descendants 
an undisputed superiority, and the complete development of 
caste may arise from the characteristic tendency of Hindoo 
nature to precipitate in solid institutions the social elements 
which are elsewhere held in solution. If caste is really a 
distinction of race, the reasons for discountenancing its in- 
fluence are wholly different from the considerations which affect 
religious impartiality. It is as useless to argue against race 
as against any other existing fact. The Ethiopian will not 
change his skin, nor the Brahmin of Oude lower his stature 
or darken his complexion. Mr. Warren’s general pur- 
pose is not so unintelligible or objectionable as his lan- 
guage ; but if he had carefully reflected on his own meaning, 
he would have arrived at the conclusion that he had nothing 
in particular to say. : 

Theatrical managers are well aware that ephemeral pro- 
ductions cannot be revived when they have once disappeared 
from the stage. A drama which has for fifty successive 
nights been received with “cheers, tears, and laughter,” will 
probably empty the house if it is reproduced in the follow- 
Ing season. There was a time for religious sentimentalities 
about India, but since public opinion has enforced the change 
of Government which it never seriously desired, a string of 
Resolutions about religious toleration commands as little 
interest as if it called the attention of the House to the dis- 
pute between the Latin and Greek Churches at Jerusalem, 
or to the dangers of Papal Aggression. Mr. Warren has, 
by the publication of his notice, given his political piety an 
airing, and he will now do well to profit by the friendly 
advice that he should absent himself when his name is called 
by the Speaker. Notwithstanding frequent provocations to 
ridicule, all parties wish well to the genial and impulsive 
idealist of commonplace and nonsense. His pompous 


morality, his stilted philanthropy, and his rhetorical patriot- 
ism are all redeemed by a certain artistic or rather his- 
trionic character, which indicates to a sagacious audience that 
they are not to be literally understood. Like one of the 


unconscious imitators who can never throw off the strut and - 


the twang of some actor or orator whom they regard as a 
model, Mr. Warren has through life striven to realize the 
character of the large-hearted, loyal, orthodox Englishman of 
fiction. If his own Mr. Aubrey had taken counsel on the 
affairs of India with Mr. Allworthy, with Moses Primrose, 
and with Sir Roger de Coverley, their united genius would 
probably have produced the identical Resolutions which are 
now connected with the name of their worthy representative, 


PARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
fer debates in the two Houses on the night of the 


Address did great credit to the British Parliament. 
The right thing was said in the right way. A substantial 
unanimity of opinion among the speakers made the protest 
they uttered on behalf of peace seem the deliberate judg- 
ment of England, and the tone assumed was calm, mauly, 
and independent. Lord Dersy, especially, though civil and 
even friendly towards the Emprror, expressed very plainly 
the judgment which this country had formed on the pro- 
jected scheme of an Imperial crusade. Mr. Disragi alone— 
who, among the many flatterers of Louris Napo.eon, has been 
the most constant and the most reckless—could not forego the 
habit of offering the tribute of a timid adulation. He 
repeated all the stock phrases that celebrate the sagacious 
ruler, and the wise and great man, who has seen all the 
advantage to be got out of an alliance with England. But 
the reception of the panegyric was very different from what 
it once used to be. It is beginning to be felt that it is 
rather unnecessary, in an assembly of freemen, to deviate into 
laudation of a military despot ; and that the sagacity of a 
ruler who, for his own purposes, makes the value of European 
securities fluctuate to the extent of sixty millions in a fort- 
night, might be advantageously replaced by a little honest 
stupidity. And what we are beginning to feel here 
has long been felt abroad. The leaders of the Con- 
stitutional party, more especially in Germany, bring against 
us exactly the same accusation which, during the last 
few weeks, we have been bringing against Piedmont. 
They say that we value liberty, not as a thing good 
in itself, but merely as a thing good for Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century. We fall down and worship a successful 
despot, provided we do not feel the immediate inconveniences 
of hisdespotism. There is, we are told,no standard of morality, 
no law of political expediency, by which we venture to say 
that a despot who wades through blood to a throne is 
a wrong-doer ; and we are as ready to praise the man who 
tramples liberty under foot as the man who goes through 
danger to preserve it. It would be difficult to give an 
honest reply to this charge except by denying that the Par- 
liamentary sycophants have really expressed the national judg- 
ment. Gradually the voice of the more reflective, impartial, 
and independent portion of the public has made itself heard ; 
and as its influence has been aided by an unusually rapid 
combination of events, it has almost succeeded, and will 
soon entirely succeed, in making current the language which, 
on such a subject, alone befits the public assemblies of Eng- 
lishmen. But on no one point in modern times has the 
general public, and especially the press, placed itself, both in 
regard to political foresight and moral inflexibility, so de- 
cidedly in advance of the recognised chieftains of the 
Parliamentary parties. 

The epithets usually applied to Louis NAPoLEon in Par- 
liament are sagacious, wise, and great. We are not aware 
that any flatterer has gone so far as to call him truthful, 
disinterested, or scrupulous. Primarily, the epithets be- 
stowed on him refer to intellectual qualities, and they are in 


some measure allowed to pass because it is scarcely ever worth’ 


while to dispute publicly a statement which only attributes 
intellectual ability. One man thinks a speech or book very 
clever, and another man thinks it very stupid. If a public 
speaker incidentally passes either judgment, it is out of place 
to argue with him on a point that seems irrelevant, and to 
which it is so very difficult to apply any definite tests. So 
far as any justification of the epithets is ever attempted, the 
defence rests upon the firmness with which Louis Napoteon 
has maintained the English alliance. It was very obviously 
for his interest to secure the advantages which this alliance 
would bring him ; and so far as a man-can be called sagacious 
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for following his most obvious interests, we may speak of 
Louis Napo.eon’s sagacity. But in doing so we pay very 
igh compliment to ourselves, and a much higher one than we 
can feel todeserve. If he has been ious because he has 
not openly quarrelled with a country that could help him, 
how much more sagacious we have been! If he has treated 
us well, we have treated him a hundred times better. We 
have not permitted or instructed a Government hack to de- 
fame the French army. Our colonels have not exploded 
against France. We have not bullied any dependent ally of 
the Emperor. We have not prosecuted poor old Sir Francis 
Heap for seeing in Imperial France the Utopia of rag-pickers. 
But the real truth is, that the Emperor is called sagacious 
and wise, not because his supporters in Parliament think 
that he has shown any great ability, but because, under 
cover of praising his ability, they can confer on him a moral 
prestige. When a ruler is said to be wise, it is natural to 
suppose he is called so with reference to his whole policy, at 
home as well as abroad. And on the Continent the praise of 
the English Parliament is taken in this sense. A moral ap- 
proval of Louis Napo.eon’s career is understood to be im- 
plied. Constitutionalists abroad feel a legitimate wonder at 
such a deflection from the first principles of moral honesty 
and civil liberty ; and the Imperial party in France take 
occasion to triumph over their opponents, when a desire to 
court a successful adventurer obliterates all sympathy in the 
official representatives of England for the worth, the freedom, 
and the education of France. 

It is, however, so very difficult to impugn the accuracy of 
epithets which primarily refer to intellectual qualities, that 
the praise of the Emperor might have continued long after 
the moral judgment of England had finally pronounced 
against the dishonest and crucl character of the man, and 
the degrading tyranny of his system. But, fortunately, he 
has committed a series of gross, palpable mistakes, and his 
reputation for sagacity is beginning to perish, because it is 
beginning to be thought a joke. For the last twelve months 
he has scarcely taken a single step which the world has not 
pronounced a blunder, and for the greatest blunder of all, 
the prosecution of M. pz MonraLemBert, he has paid a heavy 
price. It is scarcely too much to say that this celebrated 
trial has been the means of preventing, at least for the present, 
an European war. It is the protest of England that has 
made peace possible ; and the protest of England is greatly 
due to the unmistakeable indication of the real tendency, 
character, and chance of stability of the Empire, which the trial 
of M. afforded. Some convincing proof 
was needed that Napoleonism was as black as it was painted; 
and, when it was seen that one of the first men in France 
struck the Imperialists with terror because he expressed a 
very moderate admiration of English liberty, and that oc- 
casion was taken of his indiscretion to attempt to trample 
out the last lingering sparks of liberty in France, England 
came to a rapid and final conclusion to avoid for the future 
giving the slightest encouragement to a system under which 

such things were possible. And at the same time that the 
English public began to express an open aversion to the 
Imperial system and policy, it also began to form a much 
lower opinion of the Emperor's sagacity, wisdom, and great- 
ness. Few persons would deny that Louis pos- 
sesses a cat-like dexterity which enables him to walk softly, 
spring suddenly, and go straight to the cupboard where the 
milk is kept. But wisdom is a very different thing ; and 
when it is recognised that the effect of attributing so high 
a quality to a man who does not deserve it is to aid in 
establishing his position in Europe and in France—that it 
implies a tacit condonation of his offences, and that it humi- 
liates the opponents of Imperialism abroad—Englishmen will 
be as careful henceforth to enforce a more discreet and exact 
language on Parliamentary speakers as they have been de- 
termined, in the crisis that has just arisen, to keep the 
Italians, for whom they have a genuine regard, from falling 
into the snare that Imperialism had set for them. 


APPEALS FROM THE OLD RADICALS TO THE NEW. 


HERE are no two men who are better entitled to attention, 
especially from those who are most ardent in favour of Re- 
form, than Mr. John Austin and Mr. John Stuart Mill. Of 
Mr. Mill we have recorded our opinion elsewhere in a notice of 
his admirable Fssay on Political Liberty. It would speak ill 
for the general intelligence of the age that it should be necessa 
to say anything by way of introduction of Mr. John Austin, if 
the department of literature in which he has won for himself a 
high and permanent place were not one which can never be very _ 


popular or attractive to the mass even of thinking men. The 
author of the Lectures on the Province of ison. pee is one 
of the very few English writers who have treated the subject of 
Law in a really philosophical manner. Those who are acquainted 
with the extraordinary merits of that work will willingly own 
that, with the exception of the writings of Jeremy Bentham, it 
stands alone in our literature. Bentham himself has not sur- 
passed, if he equalled, his favourite pupil in accuracy, in power, 
and in clearness of thought ; though the energy of his style, the 
variety of the subjects which he handled, and their relation to the 
— at which they were written, have given him a larger share 
of fame. 

The two eminent writers and thinkers we have named have each 
addressed the public on the subject of the new Reform Bill—Mr. 
Austin in a pamphletentitled A Plea for the Constitution, and Mr. 
Mill in a similar publication called Thoughts on Parliamenta 
Reform. A thoughtful study of these works will, we think, teac. 
many most useful lessons to those who are to —- on this sub- 
ject. The most eminent theoretical politicians of theday —men who 

y birth, by education, by early associations of every sort, are 
more pode | connected with the strongest form of liberalism 
than any other men in England—cannot be suspected of exagge- 
rating the dangers of democratic measures and the inconveniences 
of democratic institutions. When men who have been exerting 
themselves for more than thirty years to eliminate from language 
every phrase which did not represent something weighty and 
real—who have asserted during that long period, with the most 
uncompromising firmness and universality, the doctrine of general 
utility as the foundation of morals and politics—who have been 
the objects of attacks equally ignorant, violent, and unjust, for 
secking to destroy the authority of the feelings and to substitute 
for it the dominion of dry and h calculation—when men like 
these see breakers ahead, we may be sure, if any faith at all is to 
be given to speculation, that we are not being misled by senti- 
mental delusions or duped by the repetition of commonplaces. 

While we agree with the most important of Mr. Austin’s 
leading principles, we differ from him in some of his practical 
conclusions. e differ from Mr. Mill very widely and very 
deeply indeed, on some points, but we feel that the admissions 
which he makes dn other points are vitally important. Mr. 
Austin’s pamphlet was originally intended for a review of Lord 
Grey’s "Essay on Parliamentarg Government and Reform, but 
its form was not considered suitable for this purpose. It has 
accordingly been published in its present shape. It begins with 
an account of the nature and character of the British Consti- 
tution, which we would respectfully recommend to the attention 
of Mr. Bright, if he still looks upon those words as the name of 
anonentity. He proceeds to show that the sovereign power of 
the country residing in the Queen, the Lords, and the electors 
by whom the House of Commons are chosen, is “ decidedly more 
democratical than any other assignable government which has 
governed a great nation through a long and eventful period.” 
And, admitting that the body to which the actual management 
of the Government (the Queen, Lords, and Commons) is en- 
trusted may be looked upon as aristocratic, in so far as it consists 

rincipally of persons of acquired or inherited wealth and station, 
i argues that this circumstance is an enormous advantage, as it 
secures a high standard of political capacity, and the maintenance 
of a courtesy of demeanour, and a degree of mutual forbearance 
-_ consideration, eminently necessary for the proper conduct of 

airs. 

To destroy this arrangement by the extension of the franchise to 
men of no property, or to “oe an overwhelming superiority to 
the lower part of the middle classes, would, in Mr. Austin’s 
opinion, be most disastrous. The working people, he says, are 
unfit for political power on account of “ their misapprehensions 
of the purposes and province of government, and their igno- 
rance of the causes which determine their economical condition.” 
He does not believe them to be infected with Socialism ; ‘‘ but,” 
he says, “ their opinions on political and economical subjects are 
the false impressions which are made by those subjects on the 
minds of all who have not maturely considered them, and the 
various Socialist or Communist theories are nothing but these 
natural and popular prejudices thrown into formal and elaborate 
systems.” On the other hand, if measures were adopted which 
“would give to the lower classes of the vast middle class an un- 
checked ascendancy in the House of Commons, we should have 
a reign of stupidity :— 

The aristocracies of birth and social ition, and stil] more the aristo- 
cracy of mind, would be generally distasteful to the constituencies ; on finance 


and political economy, on law and the administration of justice, on the edu- + 


cation of the lower and superior classes, on the relations of the country to 
other independent States, and on almost all the subjects of our domestic and 
foreign policy, the constituencies would think like men who have not con- 
sidered such subjects, or have considered them slightly, and through the 
medium of popular pin, Sound financiers and political economi 
rofound theoretical and practical lawyers, men eminent in science 
tters, distinguished journalists and philosophical statesmen (such, for 
example, as Mr. Burke), would not be appreciated by the reformed constitu- 
encies, or would even be objects of their positive dislike. Unless they were 
skilled in election tactics, or were masters of popular eloq and popul 
histrionic faculties, they would have but a poor chance of ye, bes the Houre 
of Commons; and to men endowed with - 1-4 reason and wl) , the 
acquisition of these arts and faculties would be next to impossible, 
they were not withheld from acquiring them by |sef-respect and taste. 


These are perhaps the most important positions of this remarkable 
pamphlet. It is remarkable as the expression of the deliberate 
aud mature judgment of a man whose opinions are probably 
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formed with more care, more impartiality, more thought, and 
more ience than those of almost any other living writer—a 
man well entitled to preface what he writes with these emphatic 
and noble words, of the absolute truth of which those can 
vouch most entirely who have enjoyed the honour of Mr. Austin’s 
personal acquaintance :— 

In the course of the following Essay, I have said things so decidedly anti- 
popular that they may possibly expose me to some obloquy; though I well 
remember the time (for I was then a Radical) when the so-called liberal 
opinions which are now predominant exposed the few who professed them to 
political and social proscription. I have said that the bulk of the working 
people are not yet qualified for political power; that the lower classes of the 
middle class ought not to predominate in the House of Commons; that the 
aristocratical influences in the t composition of that assembly are a 
condition of the free government under which we are happy enough to live. 
And I have said this, because I think it. I am no worshipper of the great 
and rich, and have no fancy for their style of ym § I am by origin and by 
my strongest sympathies a man of the people; and I have never desired, for 
a single moment, to ascend from the modest station which I have always 


occupied. 
Mr. Mill’s Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform differ widely 
in their conclusions from Mr. Austin’s pamphlet, but they are 
by the same generous spirit of to that 
eaden calf of mediocrity which so many persons in these days 
are disposed to worship. He wishes, he says, to see a good half- 
measure passed, as the time for whole measures is not arrived. 
His ideal of Government differs widely from our own, but it is 
liberal enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic democrat that 
the points on which he agrees with Mr. Austin are points which 
impress the minds of men whom no one can call alarmists, or 
worshippers of what is established. Mr. Mill looks forward to 
a time of universal suffrage on a scale so extensive that he feels 
the phrase of manhood suffrage to be not only narrow but invidious. 
He would wish every adult male or female to have a vote. He does 
not even look upon criminals and lunatics as being conclusively 
disqualified. ‘I pass over the question,” he says, ‘‘ whether 
insane persons or persons convicted of crime should be exceptions 
to the ‘general provision’ that every adult human being should 
have a vote.” This, of course, is a mere ideal conception, and is 
not meant to be otherwise ; but it shows the principle on which 
the pamphlet proceeds. ‘ Though we may be only sailing from 
the port of London to that of Hull, let us still guide our navi- 
gation by the North Star.” Such a view, if any view can do so, 
must exempt a man from the imputation of narrowness. Mr. 
Mill thinks it an evil, and a very great one, that any one should 
be without a vote ; but he “is not prepared to contest” the as- 
sertions that “ the largest, or a very large portion of the people, 
in this and other countries, are not it for political influence ; that 
they would make a bad use of it ; that it 1s impossible to foresee 
a time when they could safely be trusted with it.” Even in his 
ideal State, however, he would by no means wish to see a 
system modelled after the American fashion. He would 
give every one a voice in law-making, but he would 
on no account give every one an equal voice.. His theory is that 
the franchise should p Bao on education—that the skilled 
mechanic should have more votes than the unskilled labourer, 
the foreman more than the mechanic, the shopkeeper more than the 
foreman, the members of professions, the graduates of univer- 
sities, and others who could pass certain examinations more than 
the shopkeepers—and the man who could not write from dicta- 
tion a common sentence, and work a rule-of-three sum, no vote 
at all. In addition to this, even in the ideal State, he would 
have minorities represented. Every constituency should have 
three members, and no more, and every voter three votes, which 
he might distribute as he pleased—so that one member at least 
might be returned by any large minority. Not merely in the 
ideal State, but even in our present condition of things, Mr. 
Mill protests against the ballot of which he was once an advocate. 
It was never, he says, other than a necessary evil—a protection, 
bad and cowardly in itself, against undue influences which have 
now ceased to operate. At present it would be an unmixed evil, 
encouraging nothing but hypocrisy and enormous lying :— 

For it must be born in mind that the ballot cannot be, and has not been 
defended otherwise than as a n evil. Necessary it might have been, 
but an evil it could never fail to be. The moral sentiment of mankind, in all 
periods of tolerably enlightened morality, has condemned concealment, unless 
when required by some overpowering motive; and if it be one of the para- 
mount objects of national education to foster courage and public spirit, it is 
high time now that people should be taught the duty of asserting and acting 
openly on their opinions. Disguise, in all its forms, is a badge of slavery. 
No one will require from slaves the virtues of freemen, nor will scan nicely 
the means by which slaves effect their emancipation. They begin by resist- 
ing covertly; but when the time is come for rebelling openly, a man must 
have the soul of a slave who prefers the slave’s weapon for himself, however 
his distrust of the co of others pe lead him to sanction its employ- 
ment. And there is truth in what has always been urged by the enemies of 
the ballot—that, even supposing it necessary, it could only produce its effect 
at the price of much lying. * * * * 

There are but few points in which the English, as a le, are entitled to 
the moral pre-eminence with which they are accustomed to compliment them- 
selves at the expense of other nations; but, of these points, perhaps the one of 
Pose ag importance is, that the higher classes do not lie, and the lower, 

ugh mostly habitual liars, are ashamed of lying. 

We cannot agree in the latter part of this most severe remark, 
but it shows the courage with which Mr. Mill writes. Our 
experience would certainly not lead us to draw any broad line of 
distinction between the veracity of the rich and that of the poor. 
Haste, ignorance, and silliness are nearly allied with falsehood, and 
often produce it ; but we are thankful to say that deliberate in- 


The ballot would unquestionably be an admirable mode of 
producing it. Mr. Mill sums up his ideal view as follows a 


The ection, then, of an electoral 
should have one vote, but that every -educated 
should have more than one, on a scale corresponding as far as practicable to 
their amount of education. And neither of these constituents of a perfect 
representative system is admissible without the others. While the s 

is confined altogether to a limited class, that class has no occasion for plural 
voting; which would probably, in these circumstances, only create an 
oligarchy within an oligarchy. On the other hand, if the most numerous class, 
which (saving honourable exceptions on one side, or di ones on the 
other) is the lowest in the educational scale, refuses to recognise aright in the 
better educated, in virtue of their san ualifications, to such a plurality 
of votes as may prevent them from being always and hopelessly outvoted by 
the comparatively incapable, the numerical majority must submit to have the 
suffrage limited to such portions of their numbers, or to have such a distriby- 
tion made of the constituencies as may effect the necessary balance between 
numbers and education in another manner. 


Passing from the ideal to the practical, Mr. Mill’s principal 
suggestion is one which has been often made, and is obtaining 
considerable favour. He would prefer the grouping to the dis- 
franchisement of the smaller boroughs. 

It is not our object on the present occasion to enter upon the 
practical details of the question of Reform. We wish to call atten- 
tion to the immense importance of the substantial agreement 
between two such men as Mr. Austin and Mr. Mill (the leaders 
of the philosophical radicals) upon two great points—first, that 
in the present condition of things it woul be most calamitous to 
hand over the government of the country either to mechanics and 
day labourers or to small shopkeepers; and secondly, that the 
real danger of this country in the present day lies in the tyranny 
of majorities, the undue prevalence of numbers over education 
and property, and, as a consequence, in the gradual weakening of 
that individual energy of character which Mr. Mill, in his admi- 
rable Essay on Liberty, has well described as one of the principal 
elements of well-being. 


that leads us to disagree with Mr. Mill in his conception of an 
ideal Constitution. We fully agree with him that it is most desi- 
rable that every interest should be represented, that every one 
should take an interest in political affairs, and that there should be 
the most unlimited freedom of discussion ; but we cannot see that it 
follows that every one ought to have a vote. A vote is only one 
way of influencing public affairs. The individual influence of A or 
B, arising from the fact that his opinions are known to be Radical 
or Conservative, is often greater—if he is a man of any degree of 
intelligence or social standing, infinite] ater—than the influ- 
ence which he exercises as a voter. If r. Mill lived in Fins- 
bury or Marylebone, his vote would be simply worthless, though 
his political influence is incaleulably great. That isa kind of 
influence which every man in his degree may and does exercise, 
and of which, if society is substantially free, no law whatever 
can deprive him; but if huge masses of people vote, the indi- 
vidual weight of any one of them is absorbed in a collective 
authority, which, though it belongs to nobody, tyrannizes over 
all. There are natural limits to the size of deliberative assem- 
blies. The House of Commons can scarcely be much increased 
in numbers. If, therefore, every adult is to have a vote, the result 
will be a great number of huge constituencies, and the members 
returned by such constituencies would represent absolutely 
nothing whatever. They would be samples of the average 
te | of huge masses of men and women, elected without 
person reference, and even for the most part without 
personal knowledge. An educational franchise like that 
proposed by Mr. Mill appears to us to be a bad means towards 
an undesirable end. If we had ten or twelve millions of electors, 
it would be necessary to give educated men not five or six, but 
fifty or sixty votes apiece to secure their due superiority. Pro- 
bably London will contain at least 1,000,000 adults long before 
Mr. Mill’s views are carried out. What proportion of them 
would be entitled to claim a plurality of votes on educational 
grounds? The single votes would infallibly swamp the plural 
ones, and the result would be universal suffrage on the widest 
scale, plus a delusive assertion of the rights of mental superiority. 
As population increased, the numerical proportion of educated 


e most extensive in the classes which are numerically largest, 
and which would also be least instructed. 

Apart, however, from this, the establishment of what, to coin 
a barbarous word, we may call an examinational franchise, would, 
in our opinion, be a most disastrous attack upon the principle 
(so eloquently maintained by Mr. Mill), that individuality is one 
of the greatest of all blessings. It would tend to degrade 
England into a second China—the six-vote, five-vote, and four- 
vote mandarins of which would soon resemble each other 
in the tameness of their dispositions, and in their submis- 
sion to some conventional rule of excellence; whilst all the 
untested moral and intellectual gifts which make a difference 
between men would be stupidly and ignorantly undervalued. 
We say nothing of the practical difficulties of such a scheme, 
though they appear to us conclusive. We donot profess to have 
framed any definite ideal of Government, but we admit that we 
do not see our way to astate of things in which the constituencies 
should ever be more than a sample of the nation. Those who 
really care for votes can have them; others can exercise an in- 
direct influence over voters, which is, generally speaking, a 


tentional falsehood is as rare in this country as it is disgraceful. 


healthier and more important function. 


It is the importance which we attach to this last consideration 
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THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET NUGENT. 


Fo some time back Mr. Nugent, his Almanack, and the pro- 
ceedings against him have figured conspicuously in the Irish 
intelligence of the newspapers ; but nothing has transpired be- 
yond the facts that the publication in question was of a seditious 
character, and that it has been as far as possible suppressed and 
the publisher bound over to keep the peace. If any curiosity is 
felt as to the nature of the work which has endangered the 
tranquillity of Ireland, we are fortunate enough to be able to 
tify it, for a copy of the incendiary print lies before us, and, 
oad to the promptitude of the Dublin authorities, the examina- 
tion iz divested of all risk either to the public or to ourselves. 
Mr. Nugent’s almanack may now be handled with as little trepi- 
dation as a bomb-shell after the fusee has been withdrawn; and 
we think a slight analysis of its contents may be interesting from 
a scientific point of view, and possibly of some use both for the 
present occasion and for future emergencies. There is no better 
way of rendering an explosive perfectly harmless than by remov- 
we hea restraint which makes its ingredients formidable ; besides 
which, a knowledge of its composition and mode of operation is 
promoted by the experiment, and it happens not unfrequentl 
that the danger is proved to be over-estimated. We were all 
very uneasy a few years ago about the fate of Sir Charles Napier 
and the Baltic fleet until one of the Russian infernal machines 
was fished up and examined, when the contrivance was found not 
up to its benevolent purpose, and the public mind was reassured. 
e see no reason why treatment which succeeded with an in- 
fernal machine should not be applied to nonsense of a cor- 
responding character, and we trust that the result will be the 
same. 
Mr. Nugent is a gentleman who carries on the trades of a 
rinter, publisher, and prophet, in Cook Street, in the city of 
blin. A fact which may be verified by reference to the 
Dublin Directory, and which lends a peculiar grewsome signi- 
ficance to his predictions, is that Cook Street is almost exclu- 
sively tenanted by coffin-makers. To the depressing influence 
of the locality, and to the constant contemplation of emblems of 
mortality, no doubt is due much of that sombreness of tone 
which pervades the writings of our author, and distinguishes 
them from the productions of his fellow-labourers in the cause of 
science. But to none of these does he present so strong a con- 
trast as to him in whose footsteps he professes to follow. The 
work, we should observe, is called Nugent's Correct and Genuine 
Moore's Almanack, and is clearly meant to be a special edition 
of that cheerful and long-established penny prophet, “Old 
Moore,” who for upwards of a century has regularly supplied 
the English public with genial, if not reliable, interpretations of 
the language of the stars. That fine old philosopher always 
endeavoured to aes favourable construction on the proceedings 
of the heavenly bodies. If Saturn happened to be hostile, there 
was generally some redeeming feature about his hostility, or else 
it was directed at some obscure potentate that nobody cared 
about. If Mars did retrograde in Taurus, it was shown to be, 
as Mr. Toots would say, of no consequence at all ultimately. 
But this sort of thing did not suit Ireland ; a more highly-spiced 
article was required for the Celtic palate, and this the saturnine 
seer before us undertook to supply. His qualifications for the 
task were a natural moroseness of temperament, improved by the 
circumstances above-mentioned, an abiding hatred of England, 
and a patriotism of that dismal description not uncommon in 
Ireland, which revels in representing its country as the most 
miserable and abject in the world. At least, such are the gifts, 
together with the additional one of prophecy, of which “ Nugent’s 
correct and genuine” gives evidence. For that wretched 
country in which we have the misfortune to be now 
writing, the year 1859 will, it appears, be one unvaried tissue 
of misfortunes. In the first place, Mr. Nugent and the 
planets have made up their minds that we are to have a double 
allowance of those evils which come under the head of accidents 
and offences. The bill of fare for January is “Shipwrecks” 
and “‘ Murder in Sodom ’’—his playful way of designating Lon- 
don; for February, “Shipwrecks” aw naturel. In March, 
“Murders and robberies abound, as usual, in England.” In 
April, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, being employed on urgent 
foreign affairs, will leave us alone ; but they make up for it b 
frecly throwing in railroad accidents and bankruptcies, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary misfortunes, all through May, June, July, 
and August. In September, “ More murders and suicides 
occur in England, as usual.” By November, the heavenly bodies 
becoming jaded, canonly feebly ejaculate “Shipwrecks, murders, 
&e pe retain just energy enough to finish off the year with the 
simple prognostication of “Railway accidents.” So much for social 
calamities. If the predictions which refer to us as a nation aremore 
satisfactory, it is only because the obscurity of the language in 
which they are couched prevents us from seeing the whole 
of the horrors in store for us. The following, however, are 
unmistakeably and uncomfortably clear. ‘ Sodom may be in- 
vaded by French political steam, which may shake the surround- 
ing nations, and “the inhabitants will be humbled exceedingly 
before the Lord.” “ Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel are in quartile 
to Mars, which forbode evil to the nations, particularly Hell-upon- 
Earth.” ‘“ O Babylon! how hast thou fallen—thy three unclean 
spirits, Heresy, Robbery, and Murder gnawned thy tongue and 
crawled forth like frogs!” We find besides a dark hint about 
certain intestine icouklen in the felicitous expression, “ abdo- 


minal rumblings in the Beast,” and a distinct promise of what 
most likely the prophet would in conversation mention as a 

eneral scrimmage, but in sideromancy describes as, “ nations 

ristling with bayonets, &c.” (how suggestive this vagueness is), 
“and thirsthing for the awful moment of devastation, oppression, 
slaughter, Vandal spoliation and sacrilege.” There is a certain 
mannerism in grammar and spelling in these extracts which we 
have religiously preserved, for, surely, one to whom the expanse 
of the heavens is as it were the playbill of a forthcoming tragedy 
has a right to differ on such points. 

The passages which have brought Mr. Nugent into trouble 
are, we believe, those relating immediately to Ireland. It must 
be gratifying to the patriots of that island to find that the stars 
are on the whole so deeply interested in its welfare. Two of the 
planets, indeed, are strongly suspected of having gone over to 
the ultra-Protestant side; for we learn that “the most afflicting 
feature in this month (July) is the retrograde position of Mars 
and Saturn in the seventh house ’—no doubt an Orange lodge of 
that number—“ producing serious commotions amongst the talis- 
manic Orangemen of the North.” But with these exceptions, and 
that of “ Sagatarius,” a sign under which “ Irish place-beggars, 
rack-renters, and exterminators” are, it appears, permitted to 
exist, the celestial influences are full of encouragement for that 
party which calls itself national. It is not very clear from what 
quarter aid is to be expected. In one place we read of redemp- 
tion beaming “‘ westward from the Holy Shrines,” which looks as 
if Rome and the Pope were about to interfere. Again we are 
told that “the stalworth son in the old (qy. new) world will 
come to the aid of his persecuted race oat country in the old 
world, when domination and Saxonic infamy shall stand aghast.” 
And the last prediction for October is, that Ireland's “‘ prosperity 
gleams forth from the new country over the Atlantic.” But, 
whether the Pope or the expatriated Mr. John Mitchell be the 
coming man, thus saith the prophet :—‘ The last drop of Irish 
sufferings shall fill Babylon’s cup of iniquity, the dirty devil shall 
meet his reward, and Ireland shall rejoice at the destruction of 
hypocrisy, and at the restoration of her own national greatness.” 
It is scarcely ne to observe that the above dirty devil is 
not the Father of Evil. For that Being, as for a great original 
agitator, Mr. Nugent has a real fellow-feeling ; and the only 
evidence we can find in his pages of a human sympathy is where 
he says, witha burst of manly sorrow—“ Alas! the deplomacy of 
the Devil is over-reached in several nations !” 

One of the non-prophetic portions of the almanack is too re- 
markable to be passed over in silence. It is a collection of poetical 
charades and enigmas, by different hands, submitted to the 
readers of the work for solution. Among them we find an enig- 
matical tribute to the memory of a deceased contributor, Mr. 
Cowley, Poor-law Guardian and poet, otherwise known as “ the 
Batterstown Bard,” whose “ poetic effusions lit a flame of glory in 
the hearts of his beloved countrymen—reguiescant in pace— 
amen.” The effusions in question being described as inflammatory, 
we have no objection to echo this wish; but if we may judge of 
them by the productions before us, the kindling of a flame of 
glory in the quarter named must be the next thing to spontaneous 
combustion. The verses are, for the most part, either amatory 
or patriotic. The former seem to be all modelled after one type. 
The poet states that he met a maid, in most cases, “within a 
glade, convenient to a grove,” and that, “ assuming strength he 
nearer drew, and kindly asked her name.” The lady tells it in 
some such fashion as this :— 

“ Transpose a nuter verb,” says she, 
“Which you with ease can do, 
“Two-thirds a grain my next will be, 
“The first part to unclue.” 
And her ingenious but evasive answer is printed as an intellectual 
exercise for Mr. Nugent’s patrons. Of the patriotic, the following 
will serve as a specimen :— 
Obs sacred muses of the holy shrine, 
with the muses nine, 
ist m ie, hew energies ire, 
And lend this verse thy pattiotie fre. 
I ask it for my bleeding country’s cause, 
Crushed down and spat upon by alian laws, 
That legislate but to enslave us more, 
And glory in our thraldom o’er and o'er. 
And so on for several stanzas, the enigma or charade being made 
quite subordinate to the vilification of England and the be- 
howling of the condition of Ireland. 

The extracts we have given have not been selected for the 
sake of their absurdity. Our object is to ¢e the reader a general 
notion of the animus of Mr. Nugent and his clients, to let him 
see as far as possible what manner of men they are, and thus 
to enable him to form his own opinion as to gyn of the 
measures which have been taken against them. For our own part, 
we cannot look upon the formal suppression of such a publication 
as an act of unimpeachable wisdom now, whatever it might have 
been ten years ago. The percentage of Irish hearts in which a 
flame of glory could be lit by such means is, we believe, very 
small, and the proprietors of such inflammable organs do not 
occupy an elevated position in society. It is among the thin 
not generally remembered, that the sister isle exists in two dis- 
tinct forms. There is Ireland proper—a country in which peo 
eat, drink, sleep, marry and are given in marriage, have trades, 
businesses, and professions, and live, in fact, pretty much as other 


people do; and there is also an island called Erm—pronounced 
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by the inhabitants “ Airyin”—in which nothing of the sort goes 
on as far as can be discovered. This latter is a volcanic island, 
coming up at intervals and going down again, or being put down, 
and peopled by arace that has but one occupation in life, which is 
being trampled on. In this they live, and move, and have their 
being. To ask them how or where they are subjected to the process 
is looked on as an insult, or else as an attempt to rob them of an 
honestlivelihood, so that itis best to be content to leavethe mystery 
unsolved. There is, however, onesatisfactory featurein the present 
condition of this curious but not desirable por. viz., that they 
are very much reduced as to numbers and respectability. The 
better classes have, let us hope, ye age the folly of such a 
mode of life, or they have got tired of it, and the race would be 
pretty nearly extinct if it were not that the cities and provincial 
towns of Ireland have an aptitude for producing a peculiar breed 
of idle ne’er-do-weels, somewhat analogous to the American 
loafers. It is for these that books like Nugent’s Almanack are 

rinted, and all things considered, it is questionable whether the 
interference of the Government in such a matter is dignified or 
desirable ; especially when it is recollected that in addition to the 
axiom -that “England is thrampling on them,” these frantic 

atriots have another, viz., that ‘‘ England is thrembling at them.” 
Tf a remedial measure be really required, nothing would answer 
better than to revive and legalize the institution of the faction- 
fight. Idleness is at the bottom of the mischief, and the obvious 
cure is to supply a congenial employment. 


PERIODICAL WRITING. 
M* BERESFORD HOPE recently addressed to us a letter 


in which he repeated and explained the reasons he had 
already urged in the Cambridge Essays for treating journalism as 
a distinct profession, into which men of all classes should be per- 
suaded to enter avowedly and » ppt We do not wish at 
present to resume the discussion of a subject which has so many 
sides, andleads into so many lines of inguiry. But as jour- 
na'ism, if not a distinct and recognised profession, is at least an 
occupation in which many persons pass their time, and by which 
they earn their livelihood, it may be worth while to consider 
what qualities the occupation demands, and what prospects it 
holds out. Periodical writing, however, is of very various kinds, 
and periodical writers are of very various aspirations ; and as 
our space forbids us to take more than a single portion of a vast 
field, we shall confine our remarks to the calling as it presents itself 
to men who have received what, according to the English standard, 
is a high and sound education, and who aim at writing only in 
periodicals of a high character. Men generally drift into, rather 
than select, this-occupation; but there are always persons who 
are ready, or are beginning, to fall into it, and who at some period 
of their career would like to ask themselves or their more 
experienced friends what is before them. In attempting to 
answer the question, we are addressing a very limited class; but 
it is one with which we have especially to do, and we think we 
may be rendering such persons a service if we enter frankly on 
a subject which is, to them at least, of the highest interest. 

Mr. Thackeray has said, that nothing is so easy as to be an 
author ; for you have only to me pen, ink, and paper, and your 
stock in trade is complete. You sit down and write, and when 

our writing is finished, you are the author you wished to be. 

ut Mr. Thackeray was probably thinking of an author whose 
publishers are very glad to get every scrap that falls from the pen 
that once drew Becky Sharpe. It is easier to sit down to write 
than to write, and it is easier to write than to get the writing 
published. A young writer always finds that it takes some time 
and trouble to get his articles regularly accepted by a first-class 
periodical. The delusion that any one can write so very simple 
a thing as a leading article or a review prevails widely, and 
nothing but experience will convince a beginner of the difficulty. 
Some very few persons, after going through the routine of a good 
education, can write almost at once; but they are either men 
who, singularly gifted by nature, have had opportunities of living 
in a society that has sharpened and waded | their intellect, or 
they write well from a peculiar facility of composition, but have no 
power of going on to write very well. In ordinary cases, however, 
there is an absolute necessity for a long special training in jour- 
nalism before the highest excellence is attained, and we may say 
that, without an exception, the very best, writing is always that 
of a man who has had long practice. It is obvious that this 
must be so when we consider that the style is only a small part 
of good writing, and that richness of allusion and variety of 
thought are elements equally essential. A considerable number 
of those who are anxious to enter on the occupation of writing 
will never make anything of it, and even of those who are 
qualified to succeed, a large majority will only learn their 
business slowly. The — advantage of journalism, as com- 
pared with other professions, is that it is so much easier 
to get a chance. All editors are on the look-out for rein- 
forcements of strength, and will willingly give a fair trial 
to every one who has any pretensions to ask for it. But 
aspirants are almost always too ambitious, because they under- 
rate the difficulty of the task; and they generally choose 
the most difficult subjects, because these subjects are the most 
talked about, and are the richest in obvious materials. To 
express thought on paper is so hard that the expression it re- 
ceives even from a practised writer will often seem poor as com- 


pared with the unexpressed thoughts of the reader ; anda clever 
man feels that so much more might be said on any of the pro- 
minent political or literary topics of the day than is said, that he 
is apt to persuade himself that he ik: say it. Even if he 
attempts to write what he thinks, it may probably take some 
time and experience to convince him of the emptiness of his 
writing, because he sees his own unexpressed thoughts in his 
composition. How quickly he will pass through the n 

presse will depend on his abilities and his industry ; but, asa 
general rule, some training must be undergone, and all training 
involves some disappointments to be incurred, and many diffi- 
culties to be surmounted. 

Let us, however, suppose that a person has established his 
position as a periodical writer. What are the practical advantages 
and disadvantages of that position? We must say that, if we 
take a survey of other professions generally, the advantages 
seem to us considerable. It is true that the writer's probable 
income is not great. If he is determined not to overwrite him- 
self, and is resolute in doing his best for periodicals only of the 
highest class, his income from writing may sonilaty not 
exceed four hundred a year. But then he may begin to gain 
this income at six or seven-and-twenty, when in most other 
professions men are spending rather than receiving money, and 
there is no other calling under the sun by which such an income 
is so pleasantly earned. The time of the writer is almost entirely 
his own—he is engaged on subjects of the greatest interest to him 
—lie keeps up an acquaintance with the best current literature— 
he is in the way of hearing politics discussed by men who 
are within the range of real influence; and above all 4 is thrown 
into the companionship of men who have similar tastes, hopes, 
and interests, who keep alive in him all that he is most anxious 
to cherish, and who enable him to preserve in later life those 
habits of intimate and equal companionship which are the most 
pleasant, and perhaps the most useful, fruits of the days of his 
education. He has the zest of increasing knowledge, and he 
exercises his intellect ina way that produces results that are defi- 
nite and immediate, if not of the highest character. Generally, too, 
a person who has passed successfully through the protracted and 
expensive course of a good English education is either possessed 
of some private means or is a sharer in the revenues of the 
splendid endowments which have enriched the great seats of 

nglish learning. The addition of his professional income gives 
him the command of all that he can reasonably want, if he re- 
mains unmarried; and if he marries he will probably 
through the happiest phase of human existence—that of ioe 
in the sort of cottage where there is very ample hope and very 
little anxiety. 

But the time will of course come when such an income will 
seem narrow, and fortunately there is generally a summer to 
follow the writer’s spring. There is no recognised path of 
advancement, but as a matter of fact advancement comes. 
Through one of many channels, each in itself uncertain, an in- 
crease of income is tolerably certain to be put in his way. 
Either some sort of editorship is offered him, or some Govern- 
ment or educational appointment, or some slight success in a 
secondary profession rewards his patience and perseverance. If a 
periodical writer, connected with the higher kinds of publications, 
makes four hundred a year at thirty, he will in all probability have 
the option of making a thousand a year long before he is forty. 
We speak in these direct terms of money, because our object is 
to consider writing as a profession, and it is idle to talk of a pro- 
fession without talking of the money to be made in it. Un- 
doubtedly it is the weak pont of the profession that there is 
nothing beyond this secondary stage; and it is only by unusual 
luck, or by work so severe as to be necessarily temporary, that 
even the successful_man can hope to go greatly . ond this 
modest elevation. He will see his contemporaries who have been 
successful in other lines blossom into bishops, judges, and medi- 
cal baronets, while he remains comparatively obscure and com- 
paratively poor. He must console bimself as best he may with 
the thought that his success has come earlier and been ob- 
tained more wena ; and if he is of a nature to derive any 
gratification from the misfortunes of others, he may cheer him- 
self with reflecting how many beneficed clergymen, and how 
many captains in the army and navy, find it harder to maintain 
a decent figure than he does. Of a comparison with men abso- 
lutely unsuccessful—starving curates and patronless lieutenants, 
with every merit and every species of ill luck under the sun—we 
do not think it necessary to speak, partly because we are not 
sure that they exist out of novels, pod partly because, when mis- 
fortune is positively outrageous, no one really proposes its victim 
as a fit object of comparison with himself. 

In nine cases out of ten, a writer in the position of which we 
have been speaking is called to the bar, and this is greatly to his 
advantage. He obtains a recognised social status, which, until 
journalism is more of an acknowledged profession than it is at 
present, is a gain not to be despised. He also puts himself in 
the road of advancement in the bye-paths of the law, and there 
is no reason why he should shut himself out of advancement in 
the main road. It is not often that very successful lawyers have 
carried on the occupation of writing long after their call, but 
a man of exceptional courage, perseverance, and ability, 
might ag from success as a writer to success as a lawyer, 
especially if he used Parliament as the gate to professional 
elevation. The greatest gain, however, is neither in the 
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acquisition of social status, nor in the hope of advance- 
ment—it is in the opportunity afforded for pursuing legal 
study, and maintaining a practical connexion with legal 
life. It is impossible to over-estimate the profit which a 
writer of periodical literature may derive from forcing himself 
to acquire a mastery of a grave and difficult subject having 
reference to real life and the daily business of mankind. Not only 
will he be saved from many blunders, and kept right under man: 
temptations, but he will hes give his mind a strength, and his 
opinions a weight, which will be invaluable in a calling where 
haste and flippancy are such obvious and constant - Posen 
This, then, is the conclusion we come to. The profession of 
journalism is not one to which a wise counsellor would zealously 
rsuade a young friend possessing the requisite qualifications, 
use success is not —_ certain, and will in all probability 
not be very splendid ; but he would not zealously dissuade from 
it, if he believed the seeker of advice would be satisfied with 
early and moderate success, and would resolutely cling to the 
prosecution of some line of grave and continuous study, or to 
the maintenance of a connexion with an active and practical 
profession. 


CHURCH RATES. 


M®. BRIGHT, in his recent Rochdale speech, speaks with 
authority when he classes the subject of Church-rates as 
among “those of minor importance ;” and he, as a Dissenter, 
has a right to be listened to when he assures us that it “is 
much more a matter of sentiment than pecuniary importance to 
anybody.” And yet, with his curious felicity in going wrong, the 
measure of truth which he has got hold of is either more or less 
than the whole truth. It is more than the truth, if he means to 
repeat what was stigmatized as Lord Derby’s sharpest taunt to 
the opponents of Church-rates—that no other than selfish ele- 
ments are at work in the opposition to them. It is less than 
the truth if he asks us to believe that it is only a squabble on a 
point of etiquette. Undoubtedly he is right, if he means to sa 
that the old ground of resistance to Church-rates, and, indeed, 
the whole aspect of existing dissent towards the Church, has 
insensibly changed. ‘Time was when Dissenters objected to 
Church-rates because they were a contribution to the cause of 
Antichrist ; steeple-houses were religious abominations, and men 
were Dissenters because they wished to pull down, rather than 
to keep up, the synagogues of Satan. This was the old ——e 
only expressed in the old language. But in days of Pointe 
Gothic meeting-houses, chants in conventicles, and bells, and 
organs, and even surplices in denominational and steepled chapels, 
it can no longer be said that it is a question of principle. And 
if all that is not stern principle is to be set down as mere senti- 
ment, Mr. Bright is not to be contradicted. 

But is it so? The old principle which instigated opposition 
to Church-rates is lost, yet what has superseded it may be more 
than a mere sentiment. It may be a real, substantial principle, 
though held loosely and unconsciously by those who profess to 
be influenced by it. Reduced to its simplest elements, the ob- 
jection to Church-rates is the objection to pay for other people’s 


religion. And this, though it may be only stinginess in some |. 


cases, is not a mere sentiment; and it is a principle altogether 
independent of statistics and returns. A ys na just presented to 
Parliament brings out the fact that the Church-rate is not only 
contributed by property, but that the property which pays 
Church-rates is, in all but a scanty minority of instances, pos- 
sessed by Churchmen. It has been shown, moreover, that the 
number of parishes in which Church-rates have been success- 
fully resisted is infinitesimally small. These Returns prove like- 
wise that after a quarter of a century of agitation, on the very 
lowest estimate, 300,000/. is annually contributed, and mostly 
by Churchmen, to Church-rates. 


But all this does not touch the principle, which we hold to be 
avery realone. The abolition of Church-rates flows as naturally, 
sooner or later, from the Toleration Act of William and Mary, 
as glacier water ultimately reaches the sea. Given the legal 
Dissenter, and Church-rates must go. Andhere is the fi in 
the argument that if in this case you admit the scruples, real or 
simulated, of the minority, you are bound in consistency to reco- 

ise the thief’s conscientious difficulties about the Police-rate. 
ft is enough to say that the law does not recognise the Quaker’s 
scruples about a war-tax, or a pickpocket’s serious doubts about 
the Roatan: of Bow-street, but that the law does admit, and 
for two centuries has declared, a man’s right not to belong to the 
Church, and all that follows from it. The value, then, of the recent 
Blue-book is not that it establishes, as it does, the immense nu- 
merical preponderance of property on the side of the Churchman, 
but that it holds out some hopes that, after all, the matter is sub- 
stantially in the Churchman’s own hands. The tendency of things 
is to commutation rather than to total abolition. If Churchmen 
for the most part pay Church-rates, it would be simple tyranny on 
the part of Dissenters to say that they shall not encumber their 
land to redeem them if they choose. e principle of the Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement Act has set a precedent which the land- 
owners may, if they please, avail themselves of. Yet it is not 
to be concealed that the Report just published cuts both ways. 
Ascertaining that Church-rate is unquestionably a burden on 
land to the amount at naan ot proccss. a year, the landlords may 
themselves, as in Henry ’s time, grasp at the substantial 


boon of unconditional abolition. If they do so, and if any 
scheme for commutation is rejected by the country party, Church- 
men alone will be in fault should the time-honoured edifices of 
which we have heard so much fall into decay and ruin. It will 
not be at any rate the first time that the Church has found its 
worst enemies in its own bosom; and the inconvenient proof 
that the Church is a burthen on real property may be extended 
from Church-rates to tithes and rent-charge. 

This is one point on which the advocates of Church-rates ma 
even yet be timely wise There is another in which they will 
grievously mistake their own interests if they insist on a com- 
promise which is sanctioned by the venerable and respectable 
authority of Convocation. A committee of that body has sug- 
gested that a legal line should be drawn between the rate neces- 
sary for the repairs of the fabrics and contributions for the ex- 
penses of worship. And it is quite possible that Dissenters may 
adopt this suggestion. But the will do so only for an ulterior 
object of their own. To make the churches in this way public 
property will be to establish the principle that they are only for 
the common use of the whole people; and churchmen will not 
long retain, for the special and exclusive use of one ritual, build- 
ings to the repairs and maintenance of which all religionists in 
the parish combine. If it is once admitted that the Parish 
Church is the common property of all the ratepayers, all the 
ratepayers will claim to use it. It may be, as it is abroad, 
Church of England in the morning, Romanist in the afternoon, 
and Baptist in the evening. Mr. Duncombe has already given 
notice of a measure embodying this very principle, and doubtless 
for this very purpose. 

On the other hand, we must remind Dissenters that the objec- 
tion raised by them against the proposition for a formal profes- 
sion of not belonging to the Established Church being accepted 
as a release from the obligation to pay Church-rates, is very un- 
fair and unwise. To say nothing of the circumstance that already 
they have accepted this proposition, it is quite plain that it in- 
volves no social discredit, nor is in the nature of “ ticketing.” If 
aman is a Dissenter he considers it, or he ought to consider 
it, no disgrace—formerly he used to boast of the privilege. 
Anyhow, something of the kind must be adopted. It is 
perfectly monstrous that Dissenters should blow hot and cold— 
should conscientiously claim to be relieved from the pecuniary 
burthen, and yet should conscientiously claim to interfere in 
the Parish vestry. Mr. Roebuck read a very proper lecture 
on this ._ a few nights ago to his Dissenting colleague, Mr, 
Hadfield, by reminding him what rights of interference with the 
private concerns of Churchmen Dissenters certainly did not pos- 
sess. If itis simple impertinence in Mr. Hadfield to give his 
judgment on what prayers or preachments the Church should 
retain or abolish, it is simple tyranny to claim, as Dissenters 
often do, still to have a voice in vestry on the internal manage. 
ment of funds from the obligation of contributing to which 
they claim, and with justice, to be released. 

Sure we are that the solution of this matter is practically in 
the hands of Churchmen. Abandoning, as they must do, the old 
claim to compel a man to pay for a religion he does not profess, 
Churchmen will, on the strength of the recent returns, press with 

at force the argument drawn from the right of a man encum- 
ering his property if he pleases, and in spite of Mortmain Acts, 
for a purpose which, if he is a sincere member of the Church 
to which he professes to belong, ought to be dearer to him than 
drainage oud: manorialrights. If the Churchman may encumber 
his property for these material ends, why not encourage him to 
do so for the higher objects of preventing domestic strife and 
social disunion, and of laying for ever the angry spectres of re- 
ligious strife by the cheap ye of redeeming the principal 
sum which is represented by the insignificant annual expen- 
diture of compulsory Church-rates ? 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T last, and not too soon, the long-mooted National Gallery 
question has descended from the region of controversy to 
that of practical action. At last arrangements are in progress to 
restore to its original destination the building reared for the spe- 
cial use of the wing collection, and to provide elsewhere for 
that annual exhibition which, whatever be its merits, could hardly 
with a good grace claim to set up its own three months’ attrac- 
tion against the perpetual exigence of the stationary display. 
By a tic justice of which this is not the only instance, the 
task of solving the dispute by the obvious and sensible expe- 
dient of rendering the National Gallery’s building available for 
the National ery’s pictures has devolved upon that very 
Minister to whose unbalanced ambition we owed some years ago 
the act which has, more than any other thing, tended to embroil 
and to delay the settlement. So many events now crowd them- 
selves into a few months that the majority of the world has 
by this time probably clean forgotten that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘who, some years ago, sought to distinguish 
himself by the bold stroke of investing in a speculative Athens 
down among the Brompton swamps, was the very same indi- 
vidual who stood up on Tuesday to congratulate himself and 
the nation on having cut the Gordian Knot by throwing, 
Brompton and the world overboard, and clinging to old-fashi 
gar-square. We are not, however, disposed to look our 
gift-horse in the mouth. We gratefully accept our rescue 
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from Brompton from any Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we 
receive his assurance with equal pleasure, whether it comes 
in the guise of a Homeric lay, a myth of early Roman history, 
or an Asian mystery. Beside the retention of the pictures 
in Trafalgar-square, there was, in our opinion, only the sug- 
gestion which we ourselves threw out, of erecting a gallery of 
commanding proportions on the radiating principle, for which 
we found a site in the Regent’s Park. But upon the last Com- 
mission reporting in favour of maintaining the status in quo, we 
made no difficulty in accepting that solution which is about to 
become an accomplished tact. Still, of course, we close with the 
re-appropriation to the State of the East wing of the existing 
building as but a step towards the ultimate end. In the 
report of that Commission, it was laid down—to the consterna- 
tion, it may be, of metropolitan members and of supply-night 
bores, but to the satisfaction of all who had the artistic dignity 
of the country at heart—that, to complete the National Gallery as 
it ought to be, the barracks and the workhouse at the back must 
be thrown in. The patent architectural shortcomings of the 
building, moreover, stare us in the face whenever we pass along 
Charing Cross, With the Channel fleet, however, on the one 
side, to be placed on an efficient footing, and the public offices 
to be rebuilt on the other, we are not enthusiastic enough to 
anticipate seeing the Secretary of the Treasury rising, for a long 
time to come, to take a vote on credit for the National Gallery 
extension. The first plunge has been made, and with that we 
are for the while satisfied. 
Accompanying, however, the statement that the national col- 
lection—including, we are glad to say, the Vernon and Turner 
ictures—was, to be deposited, within some two or three years, in 
falgar-square, came another statement, to which we do not 
anticipate so unanimous an approval. Pending the erection to 
which we shall shortly advert, of a domicile for the Royal 
Academy, these treasures are to be sent to rusticate in a tem- 
rary building, to be raised at the “South Kensington 
useum,” North Brompton. The Prince of Wales, it scems, 
has called for the surrender of Marlborough House. Yet, to 
be sure, they might have gone to the Carlton Riding-school, to 
fall a prey to the flames, from which the Records have, for so 
many years, been happily spared. The building, we are told, is 
to cost a mere bagatelle, and yet to be fire-proof—whether damp- 
proof or not remains to be seen. Still, however damp-proof it 
may be, it will not be distance-proof; and so it remains in evi- 
dence that, to meet such an emergency, there is no available ex- 
dient more generally commodious than taking a slice out of the 
rompton estate. The excuse which is given is, that Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, by predilection, desired that his gift to the public should 
be accommodated in that pleasant suburb; and so the Vernon 
and the Turner pictures are to start upon a visit to their Sheep- 
shanks’ friends and relations. This is the ugly part of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Sheepshanks, we are told, has a fancy for Brompton. 
The Sheepshanks building, althoughin contact with the “ Boilers,” 


- is of a more solid, although assuredly not of a more sightly con- 


struction. When the threatened house of call for the Vernon 
and the Turner collection has been run up, these and the Shcep- 
shanks’ pictures will be in juxtaposition, and will in fact form a 
connected series of modern English art. In years to come, when 
the time arrives to return into permanent quarters, who is to 
guarantee that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day may 
not rise in his place and plead in mellifluously seductive tones 
that sure it is a pity to break up so happy a family? The Sheep- 
shanks’ branch of the firm cannot budge. Why, then, tear from 
its embraces its Vernon and its Turner sister? Trafalgar-square 
for the old masters—the glades of Brompton for the lights of 
English art. Besides, the acquiescence in this arrangement will— 
so will the Chancellor of the future argue, glancing at the prospec- 
tive Williams, or at the coming Blackburn—save the national 

ocket the frightful expense which would accrue from having to 
oa that workhouse, oa re-erect those barracks. This, we repeat, 
is the rock a-head. If we must close with Brompton at present, 
it should only be done under protest, lest, at the moment we ex- 
pect to find ourselves in possession of a great National Gallery 
on the site which the voice of the million has pronounced the most 
commodious, we should discover that, for one branch of the col- 
lection, we had been circumvented into the acceptance of that 
very locality which the voice of the million had so empha- 
tically condemned. After all, we should kke to know the real 
truth of Mr. Sheepshanks’ stipulation. Was it, and is it, the 
deliberate expression of his own original and unalterable deter- 
mination, or was it, to use a homely phrase, “put upon him ” b 
those who accepted his donation? One thing is certain—that his 

ift coincided very closely in date with the hey-day of that 
filettante administration of “science and art” under which the 
South Kensington sheds were run up. If the latter alternative be 
the case, why should it be more difficult for the Sheepshanks’ 
pictures to go to town with the Vernon and the Turner treasures 
than for these to go into the suburbs ? 

The Royal Academy, we are told, is to receive the garden of 
Burlington House whereon to erect its own domicile. To this 
scheme there can be no objection. That desolate plot of ground 
is neither useful nor ornamental, and its appropriation for the 
use of some art collection has been frequently urged. It 
lies, moreover, centrically, and is sufficient in its area for the 
intended purpose. The chief difficulty, we should imagine, 
would consist in the access, which is a consideration of some 


moment to any one who remembers, on the one hand, the mass of 
carriages which now beset Trafalgar-square on a fine afternoon 
in May or June, and on the other, that hopeless stoppage which 
so often renders Bond-street impassable at the same hours. 
If the access to the new Gallery is to be from Burlington-street, 
that stoppage will be of course immeasurably increased. If, 
however (which we trust may be the case), ingress be given 
through Burlington House itself, the large court there, hy the 
wider space of Piccadilly will come in aid. At the worst, how- 
ever, the dull somnolence of Saville-row and Cork-street will be 
wakened into something like life, while the laughter-loving por- 
tion of the public will enjoy the discomfiture of the worthy 
Bank directors, who had anticipated finding in a House 
—_ and sequestered retreat in the heart of the West end 
ustle. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S QUARTERLY REPORT. 


7 is by far the most interesting of the Quarterlies. It 
is hard to see why, in King David’s case, the numberi 
of the people brought down a special pa. and in his 
Judaizing studies the Registrar General might not unprofitably 
turn his attention to this difficult point in the sacred narrative ; 
but certainly we need entertain no apprehensions of a similar 
interposition of Divine wrath in respect to the present exertions 
of that useful functionary. To number the people is to get, 
not mere crude statistics, but the most reliable and important 
facts on which depends our judgment not only of our 
social and moral but of our material resources. Herein is the 
groundwork of our future history as regards manners, civiliza- 
tion, and power. A stationary or retrograde population, as in 
France, is a serious omen of national decadence. A sickly and 
impoverished population, as of late in Ireland, speaks with more 
authority than that of demagogues or doctrinaires as to the 
necessity of social reforms. Commerce and cultivation may take 
their cue, or their warnings, from the Registrar’s office. The 
scale of comparative health and the death-rate of the people 
have an urgent practical interest for the financier; and the 
history of prices and the chronicle of wages are the dials by which 
the machinery of society and government must be rm pore 
How stands the case with the year which has just passed away ? 
In many respects it is a noticeable one in our annals. It pre- 
sents a remarkable anomaly in limine. Blessed with an abundant 
harvest, with cheap food, with a large remission of taxation, 
with a splendid summer and autumn, with peace and pompeety 
at home and abroad, “the returns present an unfavourable 
aspect of the country.” Marriages have declined, and death 
has been unusually busy. Facts and the politician’s anticipa- 
tions are not in harmony. There is a lurking fallacy somewhere 


my and 1857 in the last quarter of 1858, as regard 

and marriages; while the death rate is in excess. And yet 
throughout the year the funds have risen and the price of wheat 
has fallen—in other words, there has been more money, and food 
has been cheaper. This ought to have led to that most certain 
test of general prosperity—the increase of marriages. How is it 
that it did not? 

The fact seems to be that there has been something like a 
pestilence silently working among the people. Everybody has 
witnessed the unusual amount of sickness; and there is scarcely 
a family circle into which a plague which takes its worst form in 
diphtheria has not entered. Te soret districts the dry summer 
produced its necessary result. The springs failed, and in the 
presence of drought, unhealthy and o- water has been in 
too general use Hence the general sickness. When people are 
sickly, they defer marriage. Pauperism has decreased on the 
last Dyer of the year, food has been cheapened (as regards 
bread and potatoes unusually cheapened), but the springs of 
water have been cut off; and consequently, the nation languishes 
—we neither marry nor are given in marriage. 

Nor is this all. Without a sufficient rainfall the drains and 
ditches decline their office, and the sporadic elements of disease find 
their natural beds of we | and decomposition in the stagnated 
watercourses. Under such circumstances, pestilential influences 
have full scope. The deaths ought to have been 350,000 on 
the past year—they were 450,000. We owe the loss of a 
hundred thousand of the people to the dry summer and 
autumn, the failing springs, and the consequent miasmata of 
the whole country. Perhaps we may in the long run have reason 
to be grateful to the Great Comet year for reading us this melan- 
choly lesson. From its horrid hair the messenger of fate has 
shaken death and pestilence over the length and breadth of the 
land, and we read in the skies a rebuke to our own neglects. 

Water and drainage, then—in these two things consists the 
very existence of the people. And perhaps the Royal Speech 
would have done as wisely to have referred to these two 
household necessities as to the Japanese Treaty and the Mexican 
imbroglio. “These be imperial works, and worthy kings” and 
Parliaments too; and if they were timely wise, some of the 
discussions on parliamentary reform might reasonably be 
poned to more vital domestic interests. The re-distribution of 
the franchise may be an important matter, but it is nothing as 
compared to the water supply. And if we are to incur an extra 


from our neglect of the commonest duties 


loss of population to the extent of 100,000 in a single year 
ies as regards drains and 
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cesspools, it is of comparatively little consequence to talk of the 
litical, when we ignore the natural rights of man. These 
100,000 extra deaths the Registrar-General pronounces to be “un- 
natural.” The State, then, which neglects these things, has 
committed 100,000 murders in a twelvemonth ; andon the whole 
Parliament ought to sit in sackcloth and ashes for the sins 
of the people and their rulers. Boards of Health, Sanitary Com- 
missioners, Health of Towns Surveyors, police authorities, and 
Sir B. Hall’s Board of Works, fail in the duty which the country 
requires of them. Death is knocking at our doors, and the 
Registrar-General appeals to Parliament for a remedy. 


The Report just issued contains a curious argument for sanitary 
regulations. e Great Cesspool question is discussed for the 
first time on Scriptural grounds. The Registrar-General, by 
way of making things pleasant after a quotation from Voltaire, 
appeals to a curious passage of the old Jewish law (Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 12, 13, 14), to show that the chosen people were compelled 
to observe extra-castral decency, and to fertilize the desert, every 
man spade in hand, with the natural guano of population. The 
evidence and the appeal are alike irresistible; and though we 
can scarcely avoid a smile—it ought perhaps to be a frown— 
at the very odd armoury of arguments to which the enthusiastic 
functionary of Somerset House has recourse, we must say, 
that the contrast is sadly in favour of the barbarous civilization 
of four thousand years ago. The Almighty and Dr. Liebig 
are brought into a juxtaposition which is only not profane 
because it happens to be in some sense apposite; but these 
professional reports are none the worse seme they were 
anticipated by the inspired lawgiver of Israel. Still, the 
notion of recognising Moses as a sanitary reformer, and the 
first to understand the cheapest wealth of nations, and of findin 
in the Bible a strong authority against middens and ntdene 
sewers, is grotesque enough. We can only hope that its very 
strangeness will attract attention to the important subject in 
quarters where other appeals fail. 

But the Registrar-General, in his argument against open 
gullies, appeals to other than our religious sympathies. Although 
“the Mosaic is the true sanitary theory”—and practice, too, he 
might have added—he will not rest his case on the Old Testament 
authorities. In the very teeth of the entente cordiale, and with 
an evident anticipation of the Parliamentary discussions on the 
benefits and dangers of the French Alliance, he tries to rouse 
our old national and hereditary prejudices. He says that the 
typhoid fever which has culminated in diphtheria has come 
over from France. We have, as he assures us, a new patho- 
logical debt to our neighbours. Our folk, in a new but not 
less disastrous sense, are “dead i’ the ‘spital of malady of 
France.” This thought is intended to awaken our indignant 
patriotism. ‘‘ French guano,” he says euphemistically, after 
sundry unsavoury allusions to the domestic habits and odours of 
our allies, was apparently “the slime in which the diphtheria 
assumed its epidemic character.” ‘In England it found a con- 
genial soil;” but the Boulogne sore throat was unquestionably 
a French invention. Then, as he goes on to argue, “ if despotism” 
—we quote Mr. Graham’s own somewhat rhapsodical language, 
for he often gets into the high sentimental latitudes in his 
sermons—“ which is only almighty in its power of doing mischie?, 
and which can only set the world in Canes and shed torrents 
of blood, cannot regenerate nations,” that is, in plainer 
language, cannot empty the cesspools, and “direct the 
French guano to be deposited every day in the French soil,” 
why should not enlightened and constitutional England—“ one 
of the free countries of the world”—especially with Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 13, 14, 15, as its authority, try a sanitary revolution? 
“For,” as he concludes this very curious report in a bold and 
(in spite of its slightly irreverent use of Scripture language) 
clever proso ia to England, “‘ the Lord thy God walketh in 
the midst oF thy camp,’—thy cities and thy fields—‘ therefore 
shall thy camp be holy, that He see no unclean thing in thee, 
and turn away from thee ;’ nor behold again 100,000 of thy 
children perish, in any year to come, for national violations of 
His laws.” 


THE NEW VENISON. 


f Yowe splendid parks of England have always been one of her 
most striking features in the eyes of Continental visitors. 
Glorious in their hill and dale, their ferny brakes, their rich 
pastures, their rivers, and their mighty trees—relics, some of 
them, of primeval forests which have passed away—they pre- 
sent unequalled sanctuaries for beasts of the chase, and the 
multitude of our game is as characteristic as the localities in 
which they live. Here roam the fallow deer in such herds 
as can be seen in no other land. Here sometimes, too, as we 
see them at Windsor, the stately heads of the red deer tower 
above the dappled, silver-grey, or dark dun hides of the smaller 
species—more frequently, however, living apart in a district of 
their own. And to these two species of deer, with the pheasant 
and the ordinary game of the country, the population of our parks 
is limited. But the fallow deer and the pheasant are acclimated 
animals—the latter being, in many parts of England, and every- 
where in Scotland, of comparatively recent introduction. And 
if the fallow deer and pheasant have been acclimated so perfectly 
as to live under precisely the same conditions as if they -were 
indigenous, why should not our catalogue include as many of 


the deer, and as many of the game birds of the temperate regions 
of the whole earth, as their individual beauty or quality for the 
table may make desirable? There is no reason to the contrary 
whatever. The owner of any deer-park in England may, if he 
chooses, have the luxury of at least a dozen species of deer and 
antelopes io adorn its glades ; and every covert may have among 
its denizens, according to the capabilities of soil and aspect, three 
or four varieties of American or Asiatic winged game, in addition 
to the universal pheasant and the migratory woodcock 

In the park at Melton Constable, Lord Hastings has a herd of 
the Canadian wapiti, rapidly in ing in number, a herd of 
Indian nylghaus, and a herd of the little Indian hog-deer. The 
Indian axis succeeded perfectly some years ago in Somersetshire; 
and the Earl of Ducie found no difficulty in breeding the - 
nificent Persian deer (Cervus wallichii) at Tortworth, didlo 
subsequently presented to the pase see Society. The herd of 
Barbary deer at Hawkestone are already thirteen in number, 
bred from animals which Viscount Hill purchased at the dis- 
persion of the Knowsley collection in 1851; and in an adjacent 
part of the park the Ceylonese samburs will, in a few years, be 
equally numerous. 

The Zoological Society have another species—which, with 
moderate success, will soon be available also—more brilliant than 
any yet named, and probably of first-rate quality as venison. 
This is the Indian barasingha (Cervus duvaucellii), of which a 
fine male was fortunately sent to them in 1857, by the Baboo 
Rajendra Mullick, a wealthy gentleman of Calcutta, who takes 
great interest in zoological pursuits, and is essed of a large 
collection of Asiatic quadrupeds and birds. The barasingha 
carries a magnificent head when adult, and has a lustrous 
golden summer coat, which in the rich green of an English 
park would produce the most agp tomy beautiful effect that 
can be imagined. Asia yields other noble species which are 
equally well calculated for a European existence. There is the 
great shou of Thibet, so near the wapiti in size that at one time 
it was supposed that the great American species actually existed 
in both hemispheres. ‘There is the hunghul of Cashmir, of which 
Colonel Markham, and more recent sportsmen, have brought 
home splendid trophies. There is the whole group of Rusa deer, 
which, although natives of more southern regions, adapt them- 
selves with singular facility to the vicissitudes of our climate. 
And if we turn to America we have at once half a dozen species 
of another most graceful form, of which the obvious distinctive 
character is the absence of brow-antlers and the forward direction 
of all the other points. With such animals as these, acclima- 
tation is comparatively easy, but there are many others to which 
the same operation may be extended with perfect success ; and 
the Société Imperiale d’Acclimatation in Paris is on the point of 
establishing a great vivarium in the beautiful Bois de Boulogne, 
as a centre from which the experiment may be made in France. 

This interesting question has very recently been brought 
to a practical test which deserves to be recorded. And the suc- 
cessful essay having been made, not with a North American or 
North Asiatic species, but with an antelope of the South 
African wilderness, the difficulties were necessarily much 

eater than those which would have to be grovided. against 
in the hardier deer to which we have alluded. On the 7th 
of January, the first eland (oreas canna) killed for the table, 
and bred in England, fell at Hawkestone Park, in the county 
of Salop. He wasa noble beast. He weighed 11776 ]bs. as he 
dropped, huge as a short-horn, but with bone not half the size. 
Active as a deer, stately in all his paces, perfect in form, bright 
in colour, with a vast dewlap, and strong sculptured horns, the 
eland in his lifetime strode majestic on the hill-side, where he 
dwelt with his mates and_ their progeny, all English-born like 
himself. And ofthese three pairs remain, roaming at large along 
the picturesque slopes throughout the day, and returning to 
their home at pleasure. Here, during winter, they are assisted 
with roots and’ hay, but in summer they have nothing but the 
pasture of the park ; so that in point of expense, they cost no 
more than cattle of the best description. All travellers and 
sportsmen agree that in the ome hy his flesh the eland is unap- 
proached by any ruminant in South Africa—that the males grow 
to enormous size, and lay on fat with as great facility as a true 
short-horn, while in texture and flavour they are infinitely supe- 
rior, The experiment which has been tried at Hawkestone proves 
that in this climate, under circumstances not particularly favour- 
able, the eland maintains much of the renown which is accorded 
to him as a piéce de resistance in the wilderness. The texture of 
the lean is remarkably fine, the fat firm, delicate, and charac- 
teristic. In all the joints great juiciness was developed, and, no 
doubt, as a foundation for sauces and for game soups, eland will 
hereafter rank among the choicest elements, in addition to its 
undeniable superiority as a meat. 

The antecedents of the herd of elands at Hawkestone are inte- 
resting. The idea of acclimating the eland in England is due to 
the late Earl of Derby, who, between the year 1835, and the 

riod of his death in 1851, accumulated an immense collection of 

iving animals at Knowsley. Some notion of the extent of his 
labours in this way may be inferred from the fact that nearl 

one hundred acres were devoted to this pu , while the whole 
area occupied by the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park 
only includes twenty-six acres and a-half. In ae 
the Menagerie at Knowsley Hall, a qeveey printed work, 
Lord Derby has recorded that in November 1842 he re- 
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ceived two male elands and a female, which were then for the 
first time brought alive to Eu This female produced several 
calves, beginning to breed in 1844, but of all her stock only one 
was of her own sex, and she herself, with the males, having died 
off in consequence of being fed on land newly laid down in grass, 
it at last happened that this female (calved in 1846) was the only 
survivor. 1851a fresh supply of elands were obtained from 
the Cape of Good Hope, but in the summer of that year Lord 
Derby died; and, having been President of the Zoological Society 
for upwards of twenty years, it appears that he bequeathed to 
them his reconstituted herd, consisting of two males and three 
females, as a last proof of his regard for the institution, which 
had then been restored to the prosperous and effective state in 
which we know it. In the Zoological Gardens the elands have 
occupied a conspicuous place, and form a characteristic feature 
in the African quarter, where they are associated with the giraffes, 
hippopotamus, leucoryx, and ostriches. Here the elands have 
been treated with extraordinary success ; and, from the year 1853 
to the present time, the females have regularly and without 
intermission reproduced, without any accident, or the loss of a 
single calf. 

The first English proprietor who was prevailed on to relieve 
the Society of their surplus stock was Viscount Hill; and, in 
the spring of 1855, a male and two females bred by the Society 
became his property, and were transferred to Hawkestone. The 
result of their establishment there has been a perfect success, as 
four calves have been born; and the six-year-old male has, in 
consequence of this increase, been now made available for gastro- 
nomic purposes. In every shape in which it has been tried— 
braized brisket, roasted ribs, broiled steaks, filet sauté, boiled 
aitch-bone, &c.—the fine texture and juiciness of the flesh have 
given ample proof that a new meat of surpassing value has been 
added to the products of the English park. And although Vis- 
count Hill has been the first to prove this fact, the experiment 
is not confined to Hawkestone alone—the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane having established three animals of the same species at 
Taymouth, which will begin to reproduce in the approachin 
spring, and the last pair bred by the Society having been place 
by Mr. Tatton Egerton, M.P., in his noble “= at Tatton, in 
Cheshire. Since the five elands bequeathed by the Earl of 
Derby passed into the possession of the Zoological Society, 
twenty-one calves have been born from them and their produce ; 
and at least five more may be calculated on during the current 
year. It is much to be regretted that six of the earliest of the 
eland-calves were allowed to leave this country; but now that 
the acclimatation of this noble antelope is a demonstrated fact, 
and its merits known, there is no doubt that effective measures 
will as taken to secure the most rapid extension of the existing 
number. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WE are glad to call attention toa work of very great merit, 
by one of the most vigorous and independent expositors of 
that “philosophie spirituelle” which, during the present 
century, has been advocated with so much zeal and ability by 
some of the foremost writers in France. If the name of the 
author, M. Saisset, has not already appeared in the columns of 
this journal, it is not because he now for the first time un- 
sheaths his sword in the defence of a cause to which he has de- 
voted the studies of a life. It is only because his avocations as 
Professor at the Sorbonne, where he replaced M. Damiron in 
1856, and his occasional contributions on philosophy to the 
Revue des deux Mondes, have not furnished us of late years 
with any occasion for bringing him to the notice of our readers. 
With his name, however, all must be familiar. As the first 
French translator of Spinoza, as editor of the philosophical 
works of Clarke and of Euler, and as author of the remarkable 
volume of Essays on the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century, 
and of many very thoughtful articles in Hachette’s excellent 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, M. Saisset had won 
for himself a place among the philosophical writers of France, 
second only to that occupied by MM. Cousin and Jules Simon. 
The Essai de Philosophie Religieuse* now before us will secure 
tohim a reputation ~_ equal to that of the two writers we 
have just mentioned. For originality of speculation and beauty 
of style, it may —= challenge a comparison with the treatise Du 
Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien of the one, and with the Devoir and 
the Religion Naturelle of the other. It is now nearly twenty years 
since the author first entered on the line of inquiry which has 
led to the publication of this volume. About 1840 the philosophy 
of Kant, of Schelling, and of Hegel was generally supposed to 
have established a footing in the lecture-rooms of Paris. A 
great uproar arose. On every side—through the pulpit and the 
press—the cry was raised, “ Le rationalismeaboutit necessairement 
au panthéisme.” M. Saisset was thus led to ask himself whether 
these things were really so. “ Je voulus savoir si j’allais au pan- 
théisme sans m’en douter, et s’il était vraiment impossible de 
croire Dieu et de rester philosophe.” He set himself to the study 


of Spinoza ; but his dilemma increased rather than diminished. 
As he passed from the first to the latter portion of the Ethics 
of the proscribed Jew, he found himself by turns agreeing 
with Bossuet, who denounced him as something worse than 
a sceptic, and with Schleiermacher, who made him out to be 
little short of a saint. He then resolved to begin ab ovo and to 
follow the vicissitudes of Pantheism from its earliest 
in the school of the Stoics and the Neo-Platonists, down to 
its latest development in the lecture-rooms of Berlin and Heidel. 
berg. At last he flattered himself that he had succeeded 
in planting the Pantheist on the horns of a dilemma from 
which he would not readily escape, and in wounding Achilles 
in the heel. The doctrine of Personality, in its double phase 
—humanand Divine—was a crucial test from which Pantheism, 
he fondly fancied, must necessarily recoil. ‘Que devient 
la personnalité dans votre systéme de l'unité absolue des ex. 
istences? Si vous voulez conserver la personnalité humaine, 
votre systtme vous contraint & ne le pouvoir faire qu’aux dépens 
de la personnalité divine ; et si vous voulez, au contraire, conserver 
la personnalité divine, c’est alors la personnalité humaine 
qui vous échappe et qui disparait.” | Pantheism, he thus 
concluded, was an abortive attempt to occupy a middle posi- 
tion between Mysticism and Atheism—between a God who 
is everything in general, and a God whe is nothing in parti- 
cular. But, in rushing to this conclusion, he found, as he prose- 
cuted his investigations, that he had not got to the root of the evil 
which poisons the philosophy of the nineteenth century. As he 
conned the pages of Hegel, Feuerbach, and Strauss, he 
learned that his position was open to attack in a quarter which 
the faith of his childhood had taught him to consider impreg- 
nable, andthat he mustneeds divest himself ofa host of antiquated 
notions before he could meet his antagonists on their own ground, 
The dilemma he had started was met and accepted without the 
smallest compunction by the Hegelian ae 4 “Go back to 
your Spinoza, whom you have read to very little purpose— plunge 
ourself in thesublime ether of the One Wedveieeh and Impersonal 
ubstance, and then we will be ready to hear you again on this 
matter,” Such was the progress of those inquiries which brought 
him to grapple with the “probléme capital de la philosophie 
religieuse, celui de Ja personnalité de Dieu.” We have endea- 
voured to give the reader some idea of the train of thought out 
of which this most interesting volume has grown, and which has 
suggested the arrangement of its contents. It is divided into 
two parts, entitled respectively Etudes Historiques and Médi- 
tations. In the former we watch the process, in the latter we 
witness the results, of M. Saisset’s researches. In the former 
we look as it were over the author’s shoulders, and listen to 
his reflections as he pores over the pages of Descartes and 
Malebranche, Spinoza and Newton, Clarke and Leibnitz, Kant 
and Hegel. In the latter we hear him asking himself the 
uestions—Is there a God? Is God accessible to Reason? Can 
there be anything but God? What mean we when we speak of 
a Creator? Is the world eternal and infinite? Does the Uni- 
verse witness to the existence of a Providence? And if so, is 
the testimony confirmed by Man? What is the mystery of 
Sorrow ? hat the essence of Religion? As we listen to his 
answers to these questions, we feel thankful that although the 
political life of France is quenched and smothered, her intellect 
is still capable of putting forth such noble fruits. 

It is just a twelvemonth since M. Léon Feugére died at 
Paris. He had prepared for the press two volumes (which have 
just appeared) of Htudes* on the sixteenth century, which had 

en published in different shapes during a considerable number 
of years, and many of which had been crowned by the Académie 
Francaise, The most important of the essays before us are 
those on Etienne.de la tie, whose memory is embalmed 
in the pages of Montaigne, on Etienne Pasquier, Scevole de 
Sainte-Marthe, Henri Estienne, and Agrippa d’Aubigné. On 
all these worthies of France, M. Feugére may be considered 
as the standard authority, whether as regards accurate infor- 
mation on their lives, or judicious criticism and detailed ana- 
lysis of their works. At no period of French history do we 
meet with characters so full of picturesque individuality as in 
the sixteenth century. The angry ferment of those troublous 
times, combined with the quickening influences of the Renais- 
sance, gave a rough but healthy vigour to the mind of France 
which bears a marked contrast with the more staid deportment 
and more polished culture of the succeeding century. Inthe case 
of Henri Estienne and of Agrippa d’Aubigné, we think that M. 
Feugére has yielded unduly to the bias to which a Roman 
Catholic is liable when passing judgment on a champion of the 
Reformation. Along with the more elaborate Essays already 
named, will be found some short notices on Montaigne, Amyot, 
Rabelais, and Bodin. We are glad to learn that the editors 
will shortly give us a third volume of M. Feugére’s writings on 
the same era. 

Two new volumes, or parts of volumes, of the Legons de Phy- 
siologie,t by M. Milne-Edwards, will be a welcome announce- 
ment, not merely to the scientific, but also to the general reader. 


* Caractéres et Portraits Littéraires du Seizidme Sitcle. Par M. Léon 
Feugére. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Norgate. 
+ Legons sur la Physiologie et V Anatomie comparée des Hommes et des 


* Essai de soy ee Religieuse, Par Emile Saisset, Paris: Char- 
pentier, London: Ji 


1859, 


Ani des de Paris. Par H. Milne- 
Edwards. Tome iii., deuxi partie, Tome iv., premiére partie. Paris: 
V. Masson, London; Williams and Norgate, 1859. 
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It will be remembered that the last time we noticed this important 

publication the author brought us down to the circulation of Echi- 

nodermata. The first of the two volumes now before us opens 

with the circulation of the Vertebrata, beginning with fish, pass- 

ing on to the Batrachia and Reptilia, and thence to the Mammalia. 

In the second, the author having completed his description of 
the hydraulic system in animals, proceeds to describe the phy- 

siological phenomena to which that system is subservient, and to 

examine minutely the mechanism by virtue of which the blood- 

current is sustained, and the causes which modify the rapidity of 
its transmission through the body. We have here presented to 

us a vast mass of most interesting details, calculations, and ex- 

periments, with the fullest references to the sources from which 
they are derived. The German physiologist Vierordt seems of 
late years to have contributed some invaluable elucidations of the 
more perplexing — raised by the motions of the heart. 
It is very generally believed that any acceleration of the pulse 
implies a corresponding increase of quickness of the circula- 
tion. M. Milne Edwards shows from experiments that this 
is not the case. Quite the contrary. ‘Quand les mouve- 
ments du cceur se précipitent, sa valeur systolaire diminue presque 
toujours ; soit que le ventricule gauche ne se dilate pas autant 
que dans les circonstayces ordinaires, soit que ce reservoir se 
vide moins complétement au moment de sa contraction, 
toujours est-il que le volume de sang lancé dans l’aorte & chaque 
battement est moins grand que dans l'état normal.” Several 
facts are stated in illustration of this theory. This is but one 
out of many instances of the a character of the inves- 
tigations contained in this work. xtremely ingenious are 
the instruments invented by Vierordt for measuring the motions 
of the blood—as also the calculations on the ratio between the 
weight or stature of a man and the number of his pulsations. 
Among other curious results, we may mention one respecting the 
weight of the body as compared with the quantity of blood in 
divers Mammalia. It would seem that the mean quantity of blood 
contained in theentire vascular system, isa nearly constant fraction 
of the weight of the body, namely ;3,;. It is with an account of 
the experiments which brought out this singular fact that the 
second of these two volumes closes. 

Any one who meditates a tour in Britanny, or who is desirous 
of making himself acquainted with its history, would do well 
to read a work by M. Pitre-Chevalier, of which the first part 
is now before us, comprising a very full picture of La Brétagne 
Ancienne,* from the earliest times to its re-union with France. 
It will be followed by another volume called La Brétagne 
Moderne, which will bring down the history of Britanny to 
the present day. The work was published in 1844, but the 

resent edition has been re-cast to such an extent as to 
me a new work. The author seems to have spared no 
pains in ransacking every available source from which he might 
gather some illustrations of his subject. The laws, legends, in- 
stitutions, usages, public and private, of Britanny are portrayed 
with as much care as those incidents of ithe battle-field and the 
eouncil-chamber which history regards as her more special pro- 
vince. Old ballads are intertwined with the narrative, which is 
illustrated throughout by plates and vignettes of very spirited 
execution. In short, the volume is a mine of information, which 
will enable the general reader to dispense with consulting a host 
of bulky works not ordinarily accessible. 

M. Bouillet has just brought out another volumet of his labo- 
rious undertaking—the translation of the Enneads of Plotinus. 
With the gene rinciple on which the work is executed our 


’ readers have already been made acquainted in our notice of the 


first volume. The second contains the translation of the third 
and fourth Enneads, with nearly two hundred pages of elucida- 
tory matter. As M. Bouillet well observes, these two Enneads 


surpass all the others in the interest of their subject-matter and 


the perfection of their style. It is in them that Plotinus 
attempts the solution of the most perplexing = with 
which the philosopher can be engaged, such as vidence, and 
Fate, Time and Eternity, the nature of the soul, its faculties, 
origin, and immortality. The interest, however, awakened by 
their perusal would be incomplete if the translator, in his valu- 
able Kelaircissements, had not traced the points of contact, and 
even of identity, by which Plotinus is connected with the philo- 
sophy of a later date. Critics of the first volume accused M. 
Bouillet of having reckoned among the imitators of Plotinus 
men such as Bossuet and Fénelon, and Malebranche, who had 
robably no acquaintance with the Enneads. To this charge 
- Bouillet’s Note on the ninth book of the third Ennead is a 
sufficient reply. In pointing out how largely the Latin transla- 
tion of the Hnneads by Marius Victorinus had been made use of 
by St. Augustine, it is evident that Bossuet and Fénelon had only 
to read the works of the Bishop of Hippo to become in their turn 
imbued with the doctrines of Plotinus. It is thus that the Psy- 
chology of Bossuet, and Fénelon’s discussions on Time and Eter- 
nity, often seem at first sight to be translated verbatim from the 
pages of the great leader of the Neo-Platonists. 
We have before us another translation of still greater diffi- 
culty, and of more general interest. We allude to M. Renan’s 


masterly version* of the Book of Job. We say masterly, on 
account of the admirable skill with which M. Renan has moulded 
the French language to what is epee J understood by the 
biblical style, which is so beautifully preserved in our English 
version. A preliminary Etude discusses the date, authenticity, 
and general character of the Book of Job. M. Renan places it 
at the ge century before our era, and the only portion which 
he regards as interpolated is Elihu’s speech. For the reasons in 
support of these opinions we must refer the reader to his pages. 

1e new volume of Didot’s Biographie Généralet con- 
tains some articles of more than ordinary interest. We note 
especially the articles on Jouffroy, Kant, and Thomas a 
Kempis. The latter contains an able résumé of the arguments in 
favour of his being the author of the De Imitatione. The 
article on Keble, who is styled a “ littérateur anglais,” omits 
in the list of his works the only one which could give him any 
claim to such a designation. We allude, of course, to the two 
volumes of Prelections. It is not without astonishment that we 
find Mr. Charles Kean disposed of in the following curt notice at 
the tail of the article on his father—‘Son fils Charles est acteur 
aussi et directeur du Princess-Thedtre (sic) 4 Londres.” Anamusin 
story is told in the article on Alphonse Karr. It will be found, 
we should add, in greater detail in that author’s famous recueil of 
the Guépes—a stinging periodical, commenced in 1839, continued 
at irregular intervals, and now, we observe, in course of reprint- 
ing in Michel Levy’s Bibliotheque & un franc. The biting 
sarcasm of this periodical led to the adventure to which we refer. 
Karr found a lady waiting for him one day as he returned to his 
lodgings. He begged her to walk up stairs, saying, Aprés vous, 
Madame. Madame insisted on his going first, and Karr pre- 
sently felt himself stabbed in the Cock. He took the thing 
in good part, and hung the dagger up in his room with the 
following inscription :— 

Donné par Mme. Louise C. dans le dos. 


The initials, it is superfluous to observe, scarcely cover the name 
of Madame Louise Bolet, who thus pointedly retaliated on Karr 
for his waspish criticism of a novel she had written, called La 
Jeunesse de Mirabeau. 

Tt is now nearly three years since we called attention to 
the singularly beautiful edition of Horace emanating from the 

ress of MM. Didot, and edited with all due appliances by M. 

ubner. This volume, which formed the first of a series of a 
so-called Elzevirian edition of the greatest classics of every 
and country, has recently been succeeded{ by an edition of 
Virgil. The two volumes, taken together, are unique in the 
typographical annals of the nineteenth century. The extreme 
beauty and clearness of the type more than compensate for any 
fatigue in its perusal which might ensue from its diminutive 
size. Each poem and each division of each poem is headed by a 
vignette, either or according as the pur- 
chaser’s taste may decide. We have already explained the 
meaning of the phrase Ad modum Joannis Bond, but it may not 
be superfluous to recur to the subject again. Bond was a Somer- 
setshire schoolmaster, who died at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. His short Latin commentary on Horace nae 
on the margin—lateral and inferior—of the small Elzevir Horace 
published in 1676. It is to this arrangement of the commentary 
that the phrase above quoted refers. 

We have now to notice two or three productions of light litera- 
ture, of which we can do little more than register the titles. And 
— M. Saintine’s Chrisna§ deserves a better fate. As a picture of 

clavonia and of the Sclavonic movement—especially of that phase 
of it which was terminated by the horrible massacre of the 12th 
May, 1823, in the gorges of Nissava-Gora—this volume is full of 
historical interest, to which the onward tendencies of Panslavism 
lend additional zest. As a work of imagination its merits are 
rt above the average. The indolent Hungarian lord- 
ling, soured by debauch and d/asé by the routine of sensual ex- 
citement—the stern Croatian soldier ever oscillating between the 
conflicting impulses of jealousy, of friendship, and of duty— 
Chrisna herself, the wild, sion- girl, who, in a moment 
of infatuation has linked her fortunes to those of the so-called 
“ King of the Danube,” Pierre a bandit chief himself, a 
cold, calculating villain who masks his vulgar ruffianism under an 
assumed ardour for his oppressed Sclavonic race—all these are 
sketched with a vigour that never lapses into exaggeration. 

A chief of banditti is the hero of another volume in the same 
collection as Chrisna. We allude to Misé Brun,|| a new tale by . 
Madame Charles Reybaud. We are glad to have an panty 
of making some reparation to Madame Reybaud for the roug. 
handling to which we have subjected some of her recent tales, 
by es that Misé Brun is well worth reading. The 
heroine is the wife of a watchmaker old enough to be her father. 
The scene is laid at Aix in the year1780. One of the titled liber- 


* Le Livre de Job. Traduit de l’Hébreu Ernest Renan, Membre de 
l'Institut. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 1859. 

+ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tome xxvii. (Josépin—Koegler). 
Paris: Didot. Senden: : Williams and Norgate. : 

1 Publii Virgilit Maronis Carmina omnia perpetuo Commentario ad 

dum Joannis Bond explicuit Fr. Dubner. Pariisiis: ex typographid Fir- 


* La Brétagne Ancienne, depuis ses origines jusqu'a sa réunion 4 la 
France—Histoire, Institutions, Mours, Pays, ditions, §c. Par M. 
Pitre-Chevalier. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 1859. 

+ Les Ennéades de Plotin. Trad. par M. N. Bouillet, Tome ii, Paris: 
Hachette. London: Williams and Norgate, 1859, 
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tines of the day waylays her in a journey, and endeavours to com- 
pass submission to his views by impersonating Gaspard de Besse, 
the chief of some robbers who infested the neighbourhood of 
Aix.* At this critical moment a cavalier approaches, who not only 
rescues Misé Brun at the time, but ever after does his best to 
shelter her from the machinations of the persevering marquis. 
She believes him to be a M. de Galtiéres, but is disabused of this 
erroneous notion by seeing him pass her windows one day on his 
way to execution, under the name of Gaspard de Besse, and on 
the charge of murdering the marquis aforesaid. And so ends 
the tale of Misé Brun. 

We have before us half-a-dozen new volumes of Michel 
Levy’s cheap collection ;* but most of them, it will be seen 
from the titles, are only reprints of old works. We recom- 
mend more especially ,* eprouvés et les Elus, by Emile 
Souvestre. The leading idea which this book is intended to 
illustrate is the reversal in the next world of the verdicts passed 
in this—a silly and dangerous notion if carried to such an ex- 


treme as to make Newgate a Walhalla of saints and martyrs, but © 


fruitful of instruction when kept within due bounds. M. de 
Forville’s Marquis de Pazaval is a tale of horrors of the first 
French Revolution. Nightmares not being among our hobbies, 
we leave it to those who think differently from us in this par- 
ticular. M. Amédée Achard gives us four tales under the title 
of Les derniéres Marquises. They will scarcely raise the reputa- 
tion of the author of Wearte de Treuil. M. Achard “aspire & 
descendre.” 

A neat little volume of literary doxologies has reached 
us, from the pen of M. Alfred Feuillet.f We call them 
doxologies because their author seems to be incapable of detect- 
ing anything but themes for extravagant praise even in works of 
the greatest deformity. His tastes must be of the most catholic 
and accommodating kind. He praises in the same breath the 
Madame Bovary of Gustave Flaubert and the Mignon of J. T. 
de St.Germain. Still the book is worthy of notice, and the 
author of encouragement, because the extravagances in question 
are evidently nothing more than the overflowings of youthful 
enthusiasm. Having mentioned M. J. T. de St. Germain, we 
may allude to an exquisite little tale by that author, entitled 
the Feuille de Coudrier.t It is merely an account of an adventure 
in the garden of the Luxembourg—a pocket-book found and 
restored ; but in these few pages we find graces of surpassing 
beauty, and touches of truthful honest feeling, which go straight 
to the heart, as from the heart they came. 


MR.-MILL ON POLITICAL LIBERTY.§ 


R. MILL is one of the few men who could venture in the 
present day to publish a treatise, little longer than an 
ordinary review article, on a subject of first-rate importance, 
with the certainty of commanding the deepest and most respect- 
ful attention from all who have the least title to be considered 
as serious thinkers. It is a significant, and in some respects a 
rather melancholy fact, that one of our ablest living writers should 
feel himself called upon, by the course of events, to vindicate doc- 
trines which to so many persons appear to have long since passed 
from the sphere of discussion into that of action. That English- 
men at the present day should need to be reminded of truths 
which for the most part they look upon as established beyond 
the reach of controversy, is, no doubt, humiliating ; and when 
we take into account the tone in which Mr. Mill writes, as well 
as the subject which he chooses, the impression is considerabl 
deepened. Our agreement with the general tone of the book is 
so complete, and it coincides so entirely with the temper of mind 
in respect to political institutions and to customary social law 
which we have uniformly advocated, that we feel disposed rather 
to congratulate ourselves on being able to claim the sanction of 
so great a name for opinions which we have maintained in such 
various forms, and with reference to so many different subjects, 
_ to praise the wisdom or the truth of the opinions them- 
selves. 

Mr. Mill begins by tracing very shortly the wth of 
the conception of liberty. After ioe it in 
early times, the possession of immunities on the part of subjects 
which their rulers were not to be allowed to infringe—and how 
to this succeeded the theory of a delegation by the nation, 
to a certain number of agents, of powers to be exercised for 
the common good—he shows how in our own day the pro- 
cess must \be carried a step further, and how the rights of 
individuals must be protected against the oppression of society 
at large, whether that oppression operates droegh legal enact- 


ments or through prevailing sentiments and general customs :— 


Protection against the tyranny of the ae x trate is not enough; there 
needs protection also against the tyranny of the prevailing pe a and 


* Frederic Soulié: La Comtesse de Morion. Id.: Un Eté & Meudon. 
Emile Souvestre: Les Reprouvés et les Elus. 2 vols. Alphonse Karr (300 
pages.) Valois de Forville: Le Marquis de Pazaval. Amédée Achard: 

es dernitres Marquises. Paris: Michel Lévy. Bibl. Contemp. 1859. 

+ A. Feuillet: Flanerie littéraire & travers quelques couvres recentes. 
Paris: Dentu. 1859. 

t La Feuille de Coudrier. Par J. J. de St. Germain. Paris: Jules 
Tardieu. London: Jeffs. 1859. 
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feeling; against the tendency of society to impose, by other means than 

m them ; to fetter the development, and, if possible, prevent the formation 
of any individuality not in harmony with its ways, and to compel all characters 
to fashion themselves upon the model of its own, 


Hitherto, he ec pes men have, with scarcely an excepti 
regulated their legal and social codes by their likings and dis- 
likings. They have made no attempt to lay down principles by 
which it add be decided what particular acts or P mmm of acts 
should be visited with legal or social ties, but have been 
actuated on the one side by a dislike of law, and on the other by 
a contempt for freedom. Mr. Mill’s object is to supply such a 
principle, and he accordingly enunciates it as follows :— 


The sole end for which mankind are warranted individually or collectively 
in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protec. 
tion. The only pw for which power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community against his will, is to prevent harm to others, 
His own , either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He can- 
not rightfully be compelled to do or forbear because it will be better for him 
to do so, because it will make him happier, because in the opinion ef others to 
do so would we wise, or even right. 


The appropriate region of human liberty is thus described :— 
It comprises first, the inward domain of congciousness, demanding li 
of conscience in the most comprehensive aan, Nees of thought and feel- 
ing, absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical or 
speculative, scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty of expressing and 
eo may seem to fall under a different principle, since it be- 
ongs to that part of the conduct of an individual which concerns other people ; 
but being almost of as much importance as the li of thought itself, and 
resting in great part on the same reasons, is practically inseparable from it. 
Secondly, the [= yet on requires liberty of tastes and pursuits, of i 
the plan of our life to suit our own character, of doing as we like, subject to 
such consequences as may follow without impediment from our fellow- 
creatures, so long as what we do does not harm them, even though ro 
should think our conduct foolish, a. or Thirdly, from 


liberty of each individuai, follows the liberty within t he same limits of com- 
bination ainong individuals, freedom to unite for any p not re | 
harm to others, the persons combining being supposed to be of full age, 


not forced or deceived. 


Trite as this doctrine may appear to some persons, Mr. Mill is 
—- prompted to assert it by a fear that it is by no means 
universally accepted in practice, and by a feeling—which we are 
afraid is buttoo well grounded—that, aietienton our political 
freedom, many causes are at work which tend to subject us to a 
tyranny far more searching, infinitely more powerful, and much 
more difficult to resist, than any which depends on merel 
material force ; for it arises from the gradual nomadion of 
the peculiarities of individuals, and the general adoption of a sort 
of commonplace ideal of character, to which every one is forced 
to conform, by a vast variety of petty sanctions applying with a 
leaden invariable persistency to all the common actions of life, 
After pointing out (not with entire accuracy) a few instances in 
which the law of the land has been made an instrument of affixi 
not only disgrace, but inconvenience, to the profession of infide 
opinions, Mr. Mill describes a symptom of our present national 
condition which is all the more serious because it requires some 
attention to detect its existence. This is that “strong permanent 
leaven of intolerance which at all times abides in the middle 
classes of this country”—an intolerance which attaches such a 
stigma to heretical opinions that the profession of opinion here 
is far less free than it is in many Continental States. In Mr. 
Mill’s energetic language— 

Though we do not inflict so much evil on those who think differently from 
us as it see Semety our custom to do, it may be that we do ourselves as 
much evil as ever by our treatment of them. Socrates was put to death, 
but the Socratic philosophy rose like the sun in heaven, and spread its 
illumination over the whole intellectual firmament. Christians were cast 
to the lions, but the Christian Church grew up a stately and spreading 
tree, ge the older and less vigorous growths, and stifling them 

e. Our merely social intolerance no one, roots out no 
opinions, but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain from any 
active effort for their diffusion. With us, heretical opinions do not perceptibly 
= or even lose ground in each decade or generation. They never blaze out 

‘ar and wide, but continue to smoulder in the narrow circles of thinking and 

studious persons, among whom they originate, without ever lighting up the 
general affairs of mankind with either a true or a deceptive light .....A 
convenient plan for having peace in the intellectual world, and keeping all 
things going on therein very much as they do aiready. But the paid 
for this sort of intellectual pacification is the sacrifice of the entire 
moral courage of the human mind. A state of things in which a large por- 
tion of the most active and inquiring intellects find it advisable to keep the 
genuine principles and grounds of their convictions within their own breasts, 
and attempt, in what they address to the ares, to fit as much as they can 
of their own conclusions to premises which they have internally renounced, 
cannot send forth the open, fearless characters, and logical consistent intellects 
who once adorned the thinking world. 

The sort of men who can be looked for under it are either mere conformers 
to commonplace or time-servers for truth, whose arguments on all great sub- 
jects are meant for their hearers, and are not those which have convinced 
themselves. Those who avoid this alternative do so by narrowing their 
thoughts and interest to things which can be spoken of without Mame | 
within the region of principles—that is, to small practical matters which wo 
come right of themselves if but the minds of mankind were strengthened and 
be made effectuall right then—while that 
which would stren; and enlarge men’s saiede, daring speculation 
on the highest pa is abandoned. 

Apart from the injury which is thus inflicted not only on those 
who hold unpopular opinions, but on those who would hold them 
if they gave their minds fair play, the injury inflicted upon per- 
sons who fall in with received tenets is perhaps even more 
important. What is never fairly doubted and fully discussed is 
not more than half believed. Established Opinions lose their 
vitality, as heretical opinions lose their distinctness; and so we 
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stumble on—“ destitute of faith, and terrified at scepticism.” If 
the on opinion is true, to silence its advocates is to stifle 
truth; if it is false, such conduct prevents the manifestation of 
its falsehood. If truth is shared, in whatever proportions, between 
the opinions in and out of possession, the prevention of discussion 
not only prevents the apportionment of their due to each, but 
weakens the hold of either party upon that share of truth which 
rightfully belongs to him. 


From the consideration of freedom of thought and discussion, 
Mr. Mill passes to a subject of which it is impossible to over- 
rate the importance, especially in a time when it is so frequently 
overlooked. This is “ individuality as one of the elements of 
well-being.” It is, he admits, indispensable to all that men 
hold dear that restraints should be imposed on individual in- 
clination. In early times, when society was in its infancy, the 
individual element was too strong for the legal one; but this 
state of things has long since gone by. Society in our days has 
got the upper hand, and beliefs and restraints are in all directions 
asserting a tyrannical superioity over desires and impulses. We 
are losing sight of the great maxim that “it really is of impor- 
tance, not only what men do, but also what manner of men they 
are that do it;” and large masses of people are growing up 
“incapable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and gene- 
rally without either opinions or feelings of their own.” It is 
sad that a man of genius should feel it necessary to show that 
this is a tremendous misfortune ; but it would be impossible to 
——- that duty more splendidly than in the following 
words :— 

If there were nothing new to be done, would human intellect cease to be 
nece: ? Would it be a reason why those who do the old things should 
forget why they are done, and do them like cattle, not like human beings? 
There is only too great a tendency in the best beliefs and practices to dege- 
nerate into the mechanical; and unless there were a succession of persons 
whose ever-recurring originality prevents the grounds of those beliefs and 
practices from becoming merely traditional, such dead matter would not 
resist the smallest shock from anything really alive, and there could be no 
reason why civilization should not die out, as in the Byzantine Empire. 


The necessity for original minds was never greater than it is 
now, when “ masses, that is to say, collective mediocrity,” govern 
the world; for “the initiation of all wise or noble things comes, 
and must come, from individuals,” and the dominant mass ought 
to wish for, as they can have, no higher glory than that of fol- 
lowing with their eyes open that initiative. Mr. Mill does not 
advocate a system of hero-worship in which the strong man is to 
force the world to adopt his views. Such a state of things would 
corrupt the strong, and check the growth of the weak. All that 
he claims for men of genius is the freedom of asserting their 
position, and the special duty which he imposes upon them is 
that of claiming the position to which they are justly entitled, in 
order that the world may be shaken out of the self-satisfied 
mediocrity into which it is so much disposed to settle down. Mr. 
Mill augurs sadly—too sadly, let us hope—of the consequences of 
“the present low state of the human mind ;” but it is right that 
his warnings should be carefully heeded :— 

Already energetic characters on any large scale are becoming merely 
traditional. There is now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country 
except business. The energy expended in that may still fandom si as con- 
siderable, What little is left from that employment is expended on some 
hobby which may be a useful, even a philanthropic hobby, but is always some 
one thing, and generally a thing of small dimensions. The greatness of Eng- 
land is now all collective; individually small, we only appear capable of any- 
thing great by our habit of combining, and with this our moral and religious 
philanthropists are perfectly contented. But it was men of another stamp 
than this that made England what it has been, and men of another stamp 
will be needed to prevent its decline. 

* * * * * 
_ The Chinese have succeeded beyond all hope in what English philanthro- 
pists are so industriously working at—in making a people all alike, all govern- 
ing their thoughts and conduct by the same maxims and rules—and these are 
the fruits. The modern régime of public opinion is, in an unorganised form, 
what the Chinese educational and political systems are in an organised ; and 
unless individuality shall be able successfully to assert itself against this yoke, 
Europe, a noble antecedents and its professed Christianity, 
will tend to become ano China. 


We know of nothing in English literature since the Areopagetica 

more stirring, more noble, better worthy of the most profound 

aa earnest meditation, than these two chapters of Mr. Mill’s 
ssay. 

Passing from the subject of Individuality, Mr. Mill attempts 
to lay down the limits of the authority which society may rig: t- 
fully exercise over individuals. Though no one who has studied 
his earlier works with that degree of attention which they de- 
mand and deserve can be surprised at the grand outburst of 
feeling which lights up every line of the chapters to which we 
have already referred, the logical power which is his special 
characteristic is perhaps better marked in this most difficult 
inquiry than in any other part of the book. Adopting a classifi- 
cation of moral virtues as social or oe which, if we 
are not mistaken, was invented by Bentham, Mr. Mill con- 
tends that breaches of the duties arising out of the former are the 
only proper subjects for punishment, either legal or social; and 
that ae a of self-regarding duties should, as such, entail no 
peral consequences whatever, though they may be, and often are, 
associated with breaches of social, duties which do deservedly 
incur them. 

Mr. Mill does not contend that men ought to regard one 
another from a selfish point of view, as porely isolated 
beings, No man can cut himself off from his fellows, or 


ought to wish to do so. Considerations to aid the judgment of 
another, exhortations to strengthen his will, may be of- 
fered to him or even obtruded on him by others—nay, men 
may go further, and may properly regulate their feelings towards 
each other according to the manner in which they discharge their 
self-regarding duties. A man may become an object of contempt ; 
his society may become offensive to others, and he may thus 
incur much social inconvenience by his faults. Men may lawfull 
caution their friends against his example or conversation, an 
they may prefer others to him in optional good offices ; but these 
and similar inconveniences, “ which are strictly inseparable from 
the unfavourable judgment of others, are the only ones to which 
a person should oven be cchgunat for that portion of his conduct 
and character which concerns his own , but which does not 
affect the interests of others in their relations with him.” Duty 
to oneself means either prudence, or self-respect, or self-develop- 
ment; and for none of these per se is a man accountable to his 
neighbours. The illustrations given of this principle are cha- 
racteristically ingenious and complete. Conscientious Mahome- 
taus have no right to prevent people from eating pork, though it 
may be clearly wrong and offensive in the last degree according 
to their consciences. Sabbatarians have no right to prevent what 
they call Sabbath-breaking, either by moral or legal penalties. 
The Maine Liquor Law is given as another instance of the 
transgression of this principle; and the manner in which 
Mormonism (of which Mr. Mill strongly disapproves) is treated, 
both here and in America, as another. We cannot here specify, 
in sufficient detail to be interesting, the various applications of 
the principles of the Essay which are worked out in the con- 
cluding chapter. They are as valuable and as careful as they 
might have been expected to be. 


We do not propose on the present occasion to enter upon the 
points on which we are obliged to differ, or to qualify our agree- 
ment, with Mr. Mill. Our points of agreement with him are so 
much more important and numerous that we have preferred to 
confine ourselves to giving our readers, as wellas we could, the 
substance of the ded. We do not think it would have been pos- 
sible to convey in the same space a greater quantity of matter 
which isnotonly valuable, but absolutely vital. This treatise stands 
out in noble contrast to some of the most popular and most perni- 
cious of our modern heresies. We can imagine no more effective 
ro nag than it conveys to that complacent optimism which 
takes for granted, that knowledge and civilization have a sort 
of inherent power of progress which is not only independent of 
individual efforts, but supersedes the necessity for individual 
greatness, as if the raiment and the meat had been definitively 
proved to be superior to the body and the life. Nor is it less 
important as a protest against that vile indifference to the truth, 
as compared to the fancied social importance, of a doctrine, which 
is creeping unperceived into the holiest places, and masque- 
rading under the most venerable disguises, whilst it palsies 
all that is generous in this life, and substitutes a des- 
= resolution to believe in the next for any real confidence in 
either. 

It will be some consolation for the changes which have de- 
prived the public of Mr. Mill’s official services, if the leisure 
which he has earned so well continues to be employed so nobly. 
We hope ona future occasion to recur to the subject of this 
work, and to state some particulars in which Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ments do not command our full assent. 


GOETHE’S POEMS* 


TRANSLATION of Goethe’s minor poems would deserve 

attention, if it were only for the boldness of the enterprise. 
No great poet has ever seemed to write in music like Goethe. 
The solemn cadences of liturgical chants in Faust, the riotous 
mirth of lyrical.extravaganzas, the stately antitheses of Greek 
epigrams, and the easy simplicity of Scotch ballads are all to be 
found in their highest perfection in his age Essentially an 
artist, and by habit a man of the world, he thought clearly, and 
expressed his thoughts in a transparent style of his own, the 
secret of which is unhap ily lost to his countrymen. He himself 
loved to believe that he ha at various times of his life suffered 
deeply, and the delusion is one of the commonest among thoroughly 
selfish men ; but the fact is that even his exquisite powers of adap- 
tation were at fault whenever he had to describe passion and 
suffering. Curiously enough, he has given a truer picture of re- 
ligious experiences among the elect of a s ee | 
than he was ever able to produce of the household sorrows wi 
which every street abounds. Neither was he ever drawn into 
the strong currents of thought which swept over Germany d 
the stormy years of his manhood ; his self-completed and seli- 
contained nature, at once artistic and scientific, abhorred all 
uncertainty, and shrank from vague s ion. In the writings 
of such a man, the form is often of more value than the thought; 
or rather, the thought is often such as can only be expre in 
the native and appropriate form which a creative mind has 
given it. The very reasons that make it easy for foreign nations 
to understand Dante and Shakspeare, confine the just apprecia- 
tion of Goethe to students of German. Probably no one yet has 
had the smallest conception of the true beauty of Faust from 


*P nd Ballads of Goethe. Translated by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun 
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any of the numberless English versions. Yet Faust is more 
penetrated by European thought, and cast in a less national 
mould than any of Goethe's more distinctive lyrical poems, or 
than the Xenien. 

All these reasons make the decided success of the little 
book before us the more remarkable. With some exceptions, 
both the thoughts and the words of Goethe have been paraphrased 
rather than translated ; but the imitation is constantly so good, 
that it is at least Goethesque, if it be not Goethe himself. 
As, however, there is a partnership of labour, the two shares of 
the translators must be discriminated. We think the superiority 
of Professor Aytoun undoubted. His metres are natural and 
easy ; he appears to catch the spirit of a poem with almost un- 
erring tact; and in particular he reproduces the genial element 
in Goethe with hearty fidelity. Against all this we must set off 
the fact that he has a troublesome originality of thought, which 
has often led him to eke outa difficult rhyme by some added 
beauties of his own. Perhaps, too, the stock phraseology 
of the writer of Scotch Lays is a little too perceptible in 
places. Mr. Martin writes like a cultivated man who is well 

ractised in the mechanism of verse, and with evident feeling 

ere and there in the graceful and sentimental passages. But 
his translations have a tendency to be heavy and tame. The 
fault lies, we think, in a disregard of the metres and music of 
Goethe’s poems, and in the substitution of little poetical com- 
monplaces for the untranslateable graces of his original. In one 
or two instances, as in the ‘‘ Song to Belinda” and in “ Retribu- 
tion,” he has had to contend with the difficulty of translating 
afresh what had been well rendered before. ‘Literally exact 
versions have not, as arule, been achieved by either poet; but of 
the two, perhaps Mr. Martin has adhered more closely to his 
text. 


A few instances will show in what way the difficulties of 
Goethe’s style have been met. Professor Aytoun renders the 
epigram “ Exculpation” thus :— 

Wilt thou dare to blame the woman for her seeming sudden changes, 

Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the tree ? 

Fool, thy selfish thought misguides thee; find the man that never ranges— 

‘Woman wavers but to cath tes. Ts not, then, the fault in thee? 


Goethe’s words literally are, “Thou accusest the woman; 
she wavers from one to another. Do not blame her; she seeks 
for an unchangeable man.” Generally Mr. Aytoun has been 
more suceessful in preserving the condensed form of these 
epigrams ; his translation of ‘The Brothers” is perhaps superior 
in the concluding line to the original. Mr. Martin has com- 
monly chosen the thoroughly inappropriate metre of ordinary 
blank verse, thus sacrificing the swing and antithesis of poems 
moulded on a-classical model. Once or twice he has followed 
Mr. Aytoun’s footsteps, but not very nearly. Take, for instance, 
“ The Husbandman :”— 

Lightly doth the furrow fold the golden grain within its breast, 

Deeper shroud, old man, shall cover in thy limbs when laid at rest ; 

Blithely plough, and sow as blithely. Here are springs of mortal cheer, 

And when e’en the grave is closing, Hope is ever standing near. 


“ Springs of mortal cheer” is neither a clear nor a very elegant 
expression. Goethe really wrote, ‘ Shallow and light the furrow 
covers in yak apey seed, My friend, a deeper one at last shall 
cover th y at rest. Happily hath it been ploughed and 
sowed. Here is the germ of the food of life. And Hope doth 
not depart even from the grave.” 

Our space restricts us to scanty quotations, and we prefer to 
take our next extract from “ The Happy Pair,” by Professor 
Aytoun, which flows so naturally in English that it is difficult 
to think it was written first in another language :— 

Another wreath I plaited, 
As well rememberest thou, 
That day when we were mated, 
And took the happy vow; 
The world was all Before us, 
To make or choose our way, 
And years have stolen o’er us 
Since that most blessed day. 
* * * 
Ah, yes, I do not wonder 
e er, 
AWhere dark grow. 
There lie our babes together, 
Beneath the daisied sod 7 
But they have seen our Father, 
And pray for us to God. 
Compare these two stanzas with the original. ‘“ But when the 
Vicar saw us hasten from the altar after the hearty “ Yes” with 
many a young pair; then new suns and new moons arose, then 
was the world won for our course in life... .. Yet where the 
wood stends so thick around church and lawn, there where the 
old pine waves in loneliness to the heaven, there sleeps the un- 
timely fate of our children, and directs our look from earth 
heavenwards.” It would be ungrateful to complain of the 
beauties with which Mr. Aytoun as enriched his translation, 
but the instance we have cited—a rather extreme one, no doubt 
—will show that he has regarded the English taste for condensed 
thought rather than the careless simplicity of his original. In 
some pieces which appear to us much more difficult, such as “ The 
em | of Thule,” and “ Lili’s Park,” he has adhered much more 
closely to the German text. 


Mr, Martin’s changes are far from happy. In the little poem 


of “‘ Resolve,” where Goethe says—‘‘ Quiet my heart, oh my love, 
though it beat strong”—(literally the stronger and untranslatable 
word “‘kriachzen,” the noise of straining) —“it will not break,” the 
translation, otherwise a beautiful one, says— 


Still thou my heart, dear love. It will not break 
Though bent awhile it be. 


Surely the conception of a bent heart is grotesque. In the 
little poem of “ Evening” the tone of the original disap 
through slight alterations of metre and thought. “ , sa 
breathes along the shade of every hill” cannot be called a trans. 
lation of ‘‘ Over all the summits is rest.” But the spirit of some 
of the slighter songs has been caught :— 
Hand in hand, and lip to lip, love, 
Swear thou'lt still be true to me! 
Fare thee well, by many a cliff, love, 
Lies my track across the sea. 
But, when every danger over, 
Safe in port again we lie; 
If apart from thee thy lover 
Can be happy, let me die! 
Boldl is won already, 
Half my task is conquered quite; 
Stars to me are sunlight steady, 
Cowards only feel ‘tis night. 
Were I near thee, idly musing, 
Sad my fancies still would be; * 
But o’er distant oceans cruising, 
Toil is sweet, for ’tis for thee. 
Even now I see it glowing, 
That dear vale where we shall stray, 
By the river softly flowing, 
While the daylight hours decay. 
Where the silver birch is sweeping, 
beech’s shadows fall; 
! and there a cot ing, 


“The Violet,” and “The Coquette,” are other good specimens 
of Mr. Martin’s manner. 

But the best pieces in the book are those on which the 
authors have worked together. “The Bride of Corinth,” one 
of the Vampire stories which attracted so much attention in 
the last century, is in some respects the most exquisitely per- 
fect of Goethe's poems. He wrote it under the influence ot 
that Pagan phase of thought which inspired Schiller’s wail 
over the Gods of Greece; the very heart of the poet seems 
kindled with passionate indignation as he contrasts the gloomy: 
devotion of the new Faith with the old mythology of Bacchus 
and Amor. In the dim religious awe with which this sentiment 
invests the stately march of the stanzas lies the poet's triumph 
and the difficulty of all translators. We should have thought 
success impossible, if it had not been achieved. The metre, the 
words, and tlie tone of the original are all reproduced in a version 
which is a miracle of imitative art. ‘The God and the Baya- 
dere” is another instance of successful partnership. Here the 
difficulty was less, and the translation is a more complete equiva- 
lent of Goethe’s poem. Of course there is always a certain dif: 
ference between a picture and a copy; but making allowance for 
the stubborn material of our inflexible English language, we 
believe that difference is reduced to the smallest proportions 
possible. The only noticeable blemish is an occasional use of 
archaic words, or a perversion of words from their proper to a 
cognate sense. ‘“ Feres,” for instance, in spite of Childe Harold's 
song, is almost obsolete, even in poetical English; and ‘“‘ shade” 
ought not to be used for the shadow cast by the body. 


We have paid the translators the highest compliment in our 
power by quoting the faulty rather than the more finished poems. 
Our object has been to give our readers the exact measure of 
the fidelity of these translations. No criticism and no quota- 
tions can, however, do justice to them. They deserve to be com- 
pared with the text; and the great variety of style and metre 
over which they range can only % appreciated in the book itself. 
To take stanzas from such a poem as the “ Bride of Corinth,” 
would be like exhibiting a brick from a house—it can only be 
judged of as a work of art in its integrity. We regard the 
translations altogether as among the very best that have ever 
been executed of Goethe or of any other poet. As they are likel 
to become classical, it is to be hoped that the authors wi 
make some little corrections and many additions. ‘ The Song of 
Euphorion,” “ Art and Nature,” and the other two songs of 
Mignon, area few of many that ought not to be left to the chance 
of an imperfect translation. + 4 respeet for Goethe's 
memory will induce Mr. Aytoun and Mr. Martin to complete the 
work they have begun. 


LORD MACAULAY AND WILLIAM PENN.* 


yuses is a great advantage in belonging to a small and ex- 
clusive society, which feels that it is injured whenever one of 
its members is attacked. Lord Macaulay has affixed a stigma to 
some of the greatest names in English history without provokin 
general indignation or immediate exposure. He has persuad 
the majority of his countrymen that a statesman and a great 
writer, who is commonly reputed to be the first of their philoso- 
phers, was a vulgar, corrupt sycophant, and he has impr 
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them with the comfortable doctrine that the greatest of their 

nerals was a monster of perfidy, avarice, and selfishness; yet 
the champion of Bacon’s reputation has been content to withhold 
his answer for five-and-twenty years, and scarcely a single voice 
has echoed Bolingbroke’s noble condemnation of the calumnies 
which have clouded the fame of Marlborough. Not content, 
however, with cutting off, like Tarquin, the tallest plants in the 
historical garden, Lord Macaulay has often devoted a dozen 

ges to the demolition of some minor character ; and unfortu- 
nately for himself he has been tempted into an attack on a 
second ayy oe who happens to © one of the apostles or 
heroes of the Quaker sect. The numerous vindications of Penn’s 
conduct which have already appeared have perhaps done more 
than any impartial criticism to shake the general faith in the 
accuracy of the popular historian. . 


Hoe nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti. 


It cannot be denied that the members and admirers of the 
Society of Friends are perfectly justified in keeping up a contro- 
versy in which the assailant obstinately refuses to acknowledge 
his defeat. Lord Macaulay has often acted on the calculation 
that a statement circulated by tens of thousands is proof against 
a contradiction addressed to two or three hundred readers. Mr. 
Impey found it useless to correct the misrepresentations of law 
and fact relating to the trial of Nuncomar, because not one in a 
hundred of those who read the sparkling essay on Warren 
Hastings were inclined to seek in a thick octavo volume a vindi- 
eation of the Chief-Justice. Mr. Jardine recorded seventy-two 
eases of judicial torture as occurring during an interval in which 
Lord Macaulay had stated that the practice had been discon- 
tinued, but a subsequent edition of the Life of Bacon only con- 
tained a concise statement that the author saw no reason to 
modify his assertion. In a similar spirit, Lord Macaulay has 
maintained almost all his charges against Penn, by the only 
argument which, as Mr. Paget observes, it is impossible to 
answer :— 

It is the same reasoning which was considered by Lord Peter to be con- 
clusive in the great debate between himself and his brothers, Martin and 
Jack, when they respectfully submitted that his brown loaf was not mutton. 
“ Look ye, gentlemen,” cries Peter, in a rage, “ to convince you what a couple 
of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but this plain 
argument—By G—, it is , true, natural mutton as any in Leadenhall 
market, and confound you both eternally if you offer to believe otherwise.” 

Perhaps Lord Macaulay was encouraged in his defiance of his 
opponents by the literary feebleness of their principal represen- 
tative. Mr. Hepworth Die, although he confuted the greater 
— of the accusations urged against Penn, is dull, pompous, 

actious, ill-informed, and so inaccurate that in a material part of 
the controversy he cannot resist the temptation of garbling an 
important document. Lord Macaulay might justly despise an 
antagonist who boasts that Penn was so well versed in history as 
to maintain that an Act of Parliament was illegal, and who holds 
that George Fox’s emergence from a certain alehouse “ was one 
of the most important events which had yet happened in the 
history” of what is absurdly called “the Anglo-Saxon race.” The 
consideration that Mr. Dixon was nevertheless in the right as to 
the point in dispute probably never occurred to the brilliant 
historian as material to the question. It would have been 
prudent, however, not to provoke a far more formidable assailant, 
who seems to entertain a sympathy for the Quaker sect, as he 
certainly feels or exhibits considerable hostility to their alleged 
calumniator. Mr. Paget writes in a spirited and incisive style, 
and he arranges his arguments and cites his authorities with the 


‘skill and fairness of a lawyer. His little book is enlivened by 


an uncompromising and somewhat vituperative controversial 
tone, like that which still invests the dry dissertations of old- 
fashioned commentators with a kind of human interest. ‘‘ Pessime 
Grevius”—“ Miréd audaciéd Gronovius’—“ Pro sud incredibili 
ineptitudine Toupius’—or, in a liberal translation, “ It is unne- 
cessary to inquire how far the disgusting charge of falsehood (a 
charge which Lord Macaulay to have a remarkable apti- 
tude for bringing) is supported by his narrative of a conversation 
which certainly did not take place.” 


Those who are either interested in the particular subject or 
curious in historical criticism will have an easy and pleasant task 
in following Mr. Paget through his concise and animated discus- 
sion of all the charges which have been brought against the cha- 
racter of Penn. Short of absolute demonstration, it is difficult to 
imagine a more conclusive proof than that which exonerates Penn 
from the imputation of having interfered with the sale of the 
Taunton pardons. There was a George Penne, qualified by sta- 
tion and character for such an employment, who, as Mr. Dixon 
discovered, was actually engaged at the same time, and in the 
same county, in similar transactions; apd Lord Sunderland’s 
official letter is evidently addressed to an inferior agent, and not 
to a man of rank, his own personal friend, then high in favour 
and influence at Court. Lord Macaulay has now the means of 
knowing that he was originally misled by a blunder of Mackin- 
tosh, who unwarrantably quoted a letter to “Mr. Penne” as 
addressed to “ William Penn ;” but Lord Peter himself was not 
more invincible in argument than a successful historian con- 
fident in his tens of thousands of copies. It is nothing to the 
pu that Mr. Dixon, in a blundering spirit of partisanship, 
thinks it necessary to vindicate the transaction with which he 
has shown that his hero was wholly unconnected. That the 
Taunton school-girls were legally guilty of high treason—that 


the maids of honour only succeeded in extorting a moderate sum 
from the fears of their parents—and that even of this small profit 
they were probably cheated by their agents, are propositions 
which might suggest the inference that Penn was, after all, in 
some way implicated in the business. Mr. Paget fortunately 
understands hisown case better than his predecessor, and he thinks 
and writes in the fashion which still distinguishes Englishmen 
from Americanized Cockneys. 

In dealing with some minor points in the controversy Mr. 
Paget is less successful; and he might have remembered that 
the denial of an opinion or of an inference cannot be equally con- 
clusive with the disproof of an alleged fact. Many readers will 
agree with Lord Macaulay that both in the Quakers’ Address, 
and in his own speech when he presented it, Penn encouraged by 
adulatory language the breach of the Constitution which was 
involved in the ‘ Declaration of Indulgence.” “In the address 
of the Quakers,” says Mr. Paget, following Mr. Dixon, “ the 
necessity of obtaining the concurrence of Parliament is distinct] 

inted out and insisted on.” The passage in the Address itself 

as a precisely opposite meaning, for the Quakers express a hope 
that the good effects of the Royal Declaration “ will produce such 
a concurrence from the Parliament as may secure it to our pos- 
terity in after times.” The phrase is ae introduced as a 
complimentary echo of the Declaration itself, which contains 
the words ‘making no doubt of the concurrence of our two 
Houses of Parliament, when we shall think it convenient for 
them to meet.” The framers of the Address distinctly assume 
that the Indulgence is to take effect by virtue of the prerogative, 
although they adopt the Royal expression of hope that posterity 
may profit by the concurrence of Parliament, whenever it may 
suit the King’s convenience to consult his constitutional advisers. 
The manager of the Great Western Bank, when he discounted 
accommodation bills for his friends, may probably have expressed 
his hope of the concurrence of the shareholders; and the bor- 
rower who profited by his sanguine disposition may, like the 
Quakers in King James's time, have shared the anticipation of a 
contingency which in the mean time was not indispensable. 
Penn was fully aware that the Declaration was intended as an 
encroachment on the privileges of Parliament, and he was willing 
to accept a measure which he considered a public benefit at the 
price of an additional step towards the establishment of absolute 
monarchy. 

The interference of Penn in the affairs of Magdalen College 
has furnished Lord Macaulay with an occasion for animadver- 
sions which may ibly be unfounded, as they are undoubtedly 
excessive ; but neither Mr. Dixon nor Mr. Paget has entirely suc- 
ceeded in We tne charges. It was on behalf of the College 
that Penn first took a part in the negotiation, and Mr. Paget 
complains of Lord Macaulay’s statement that “the agency of 
Penn was employed” as a gratuitous invention. The original 
letter of Sykes, one of the Fellows, proves that the kindness of 
the voluntary mediator was not regarded without a certain par- 
donable suspicion. “I could not learn,” says the writer, “‘ whe- 
ther he did this upon his own free motion or by command or 
intercession of any other.” If Lord Macaulay has converted a 
conjecture into a positive assertion, his critics have failed to 
notice the foundation of the allegation to which they object. A 
month afterwards, Penn’s agency was undoubtedly employed for 
the purpose of influencing the College, and the account of the 
consequent interview is preserved in a letter from Dr, Hough, 
who, though he is naturally obnoxious to the democratic Mr. 
Dixon, ought to have been exempt from Mr. Paget's entirely 

atuitous sneers. Lord Macaulay has Pane the 
etter so as to extract from it a number of charges against 
Penn, as having hinted at a compromise, and “used a 
bishopric as a bait to tempt a divine to eS. Mr. 
Paget maintains that Hough expressly denies that an 
accommodation was suggested, and that he also is not 
aware of any proposal which could lead to the commission of 
simony or perjury. The faets lie in a small compass. Hough, 
who thoroughly disliked and distrusted the friendly Quaker, 
thanks God “ that he did not so much as offer at any proposal 
by way of accommodation, which was the thing I most dreaded ; 
only once, on the mention of the Bishop of Oxford's indisposition, 
he said, ‘If the Bishop of Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made 
Bishop. What think you of that, gentlemen?” It was the sole 
purpose and professed object of Penn’s visit to effect an accom- 
modation, and he expressly told the members of the College that 
“after so long a dispute they could not expect to be restored to 
the King’s favour without making some concessions.” An agree- 
ment effected by concessions on one side is strictly a compromise, 
and it is evident that the President merely intended to state that 
no definite terms of an arrangement were ep ta Even this 
assertion is qualified by the exception “only once,” when Penn 
threw out the serious or jocular hint as to the bishopric. Mr. 
Paget says that it is painful to be ee to use strong lan- 

e, but in this instance he is scarcely justified in describing 
 . Macaulay’s narrative as a perversion of history. A milder 
and more specific criticism of the one-sided snotioed of historical 
amplification would have been at the same time juster and more 
effective. 

The examination of the remaining charges against Penn is 
carried on with great acuteness, and in general with a successful 


result, nor is it impossible that in the long succession of future 
editions Penn may find himself gradually eliminated from the 
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work to which he has hitherto furnished so pleasant an element 
of scandalous excitement. In the exposure of his mistakes and 
exaggerations Lord Macaulay has incurred the just penalty of his 
frequent indifference to accuracy ; but when there is a question 
of large historical judgment, his sound constitutional sympathies, 
and his consistent love of regulated liberty, offer a favourable 
contrast to the prejudices and hasty conclusions of his critics. 
Mr. Paget's hesitating apologies for James II.’s acts of violence 
are probably only suggested in the heat of controversy < a 
natural spirit of antagonism to the Whig historian; but Mr. 
Dixon, In is indignant because universal putiegs is not yet 
established in England, far exceeds Penn himself in his retro- 
spective readiness to sacrifice all securities for freedom in com- 
pliment to the author of the Declaration of Indulgence. ‘As 
things stood in England, freedom of opinion was of far greater 
importance than any question which could seriously arise as to 
the extent of the to prerogative.” In other words, the ques- 
tion whether the Constitution of England should be converted 
into a monarchy of the French type was not so material as 
the immediate extension to the Dissenters of liberties which two 
or three years later they acquired at the Revolution. In Mr. 
Dixon’s estimation, James II. was neither a bigot nor a tyrant, 
but only a “headstrong reformer.” It is not surprising that the 
same ultra-liberal zealot has a word of apology to offer even for 
Jeffreys and the Bloody Assize. “‘ Considering the King’s power, 
the crimes of which the prisoners had been guilty, and the general 
disregard of legal forms at that time prevailing, the calm reader 
of history is surprised at the perfect order and regular course of 
law under which the rebels received their sentences. The heat 
of battle over, James forgot that he was a Stuart, and invoked 
the laws of his country.” It is unfortunate that error and par- 
tiality should in the smallest degree weaken the effect of Lord 
Macaulay’s noble and consistent testimony against the demo- 
ralizing twaddle of democratic Jacobites. It is wonderful that 
even the shallowest reasoner should fail to understand that the 
Declaration of Indulgence would have depended for its main- 
tenance on the caprice of a despot who had used it as a means of 
placing his power above the law. But, according to the German 
proverb, the gods themselves struggle in vain against stupidity. 


Penn himself occupied a considerable place in the world; and 
although he preferred the belief of his co-religionists, to the 
rights of his countrymen, there can be no doubt that, in the 
absence of overwhelming temptation, he was on the whole a just 
and benevolent man. His model Republic is as prosperous, as 
worldly, and as ready for foreign aggression as the rest of the 
Federation to which it belongs; his sect, dwindling in numbers, 
still expresses its hatred of formality by the use of a distinctive 
dialect and of a grotesque uniform ; but a man who, after the 
lapse of two centuries, is still regarded as a hero, must have 

ossessed high qualities, though the mob believed him to be a 

apist, and though he early acquired and always retained the 
significant nickname of the Jesuit. The revival of his reputation 
in the present day is due to Mr. Macaulay’s dislike of his cha- 
racter, and to the reaction which was provoked by unjust accu- 
sation. Mr. Dixon’s highly unprofitable biography may perhaps 
have satisfied the numerous admirers of age conveyed in 
pretentious and inflated language. Mr. Paget's clever and spi- 
rited publication will perhaps once more enliven the contro- 
versy which its author ought long since to have brought to a 
termination by a candid acknowledgment of his errors. 


THE BLOATED HARISTOCRACY.* 


TS English aristocracy is a wonderful institution—not for 
its power, which is nothing, nor for its achievements, which 
are few, but for the gigantic impression it is able to make upon 
weak minds. Practically, its political power has dwindled to 
the prerogative of occasionally obstructing a theological measure 
for a limited period. No doubt it has individuals among its 
ranks who have a huge independent influence. A Croesus like 
Lord Overstone, a territorial prince like the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and an orator like Lord Lyndhurst, have a power to which their 
rank contributes little. Probably all that the House of Lords 
does for them is to debar them from the rea] power of a seat in 
the House of Commons. Nevertheless, the aristocracy is one 
of the stock nightmares of morbid brains. It takes its place 
with Antichrist andthe Irremissible Sin among the dismal spectres 
that haunt a distempered matey. Tp Bright’s vehement 
and absurd philippics show the wide prevalence of this delusion ; 
and his testimony to its existence is equally strong whether we 
regard him as a victim to it himself or only as counting upon its 
influence over its hearers. People are taken in by the gaudy 
State pageant in which the Peerage are the main performers, 
and are too indolent to force themselves to realize how entirely 
its meaning and its truth have passed away. They look up to 
the disarmed and powerless aristocracy decked out in the scarlet 
and gold of social precedence and historic blazonry with the 
same sort of mingled awe and admiration with which a child 
gazes on the gorgeous legs of Jeames the footman. 

The author of the Two Foster Brothers is a youthful follower 
of Mr. Bright, accepting as facts the after-dinner flourishes of 
his great master, with all the early trustfulness of the age of 


.* The Foster Brothers. Being a History of the School and College Life 
ot Two Young Men. London: ur Hall and Co. 1859. 


undispelled illusions. He has his view of life, and he gives it us 
in this book. Society is divided into two classes—the successful 
and the unsuccessful. The successful are bloated, unfeeling, 
vicious, silly, contemptible—the unsuccessful are the hap 
possessors of all the opposite virtues. Sir Toby, the success 
physician, is a man who treats religion and good feeling with 
utter contempt, and thinks that his visiting a poor man is as absurd 
as ‘‘ applying Nasmyth’s hammer to crack nuts.” Mr. Poppy, 
the successful clergyman, is a man who would refuse to po 
the bedside of a dying woman, because he is in the middle of a 
wedding breakfast in a nobleman’s house. The Privy Councillor 
ag Lord Rexham, is half-witted, paralytic, and a coxcomb. 
Mr. Hollis, the heir presumptive to a peerage, is a brutal black- 
leg who bullies his wife to death—being, however, therein no 
worse than the generality of the peerage, whose wives are 
all female “ Corsairs” in a small way :— 


People of fashion rarely, although sometimes, chastise their wives as the 
democracy do; but they speak broomsticks, although they may use none, 
Some pale-faced women there are, ay, peeresses, who, venturing to remove 
their masks a breathing space, disclose to observant eyes such heel-marks on 
their brows as are far worse than knife-stabs or outward bruises. What 
depths of degradation, what trodden-out jealousies, what shuddering fears, 
are to be read sometimes upon unruffled coroneted brows! What awful looks 
are sometimes to be seen sweeping over noble faces, dead to malice, one would 
have hoped, since dead to feeling, when the wife speaks a truth unwelcome, 
or interrups the long-drawn solemn drawl of her liege lord! We, for our 
parts, would rather be the anticipative Betsey—already black-eyed Betsey— 
when her lord and master, her lover and cherisher, remarks with m { 
* You would, would you? wait till I get you home”—than any one of these. 


We are also introduced to members of the Peerage as th 
appear at the Universities, where apparently they istinguidh 
themselves principally by taunting their fellow-students with 
their inferiority of birth. The following picture of an English 
nobleman will be at once recognised :— 


The mirth around the vingt-et-wn table soon grew fast and furious; the 
noise, to Mr. Field, who did not play, and to his young host, who also stood 
out from courtesy, seemed absolutely frightful. The impatient “I double 
you,” of Lord Courtwell, who almost always purchased the deal, rose above 
the clamour like a speaking-trumpet, for storms of this kind were his lord- 
ship’s natural element. In the midst of a gust of uproar, more violent than 
usual, the master of the house stepped in and pe + san be to Hollis, who 
nodded an assent, and then observed to his company :— 

*T am very sorry, but it seems that there’s a poor fellow, one of the linen- 
draper’s assistants, very ill—dying, in fact—in the room just over us, and 
this shindy is a little too much for him, It’s very rude of me, but really I 
think we’d better-——” 

“ Better go, of course,” interrupted Muggins, rising; “ adjourn to m: 
rooms, if you like. Poor fellow, what e thous ht us!” 

“He must have thought quite right, then,” said Legion, looking towards 
Lord Courtwell, who was going on with his deal, although but one or two 
had retained their seats. 

“T am not going to lose my run of luck for a confounded counter-jumper,” 
returned the young nobleman, angrily ; “look here, I have got two aces; 
I draw on each; vanjohn—vanjohn! I will thank you for eight times your 
stake, gentlemen.” 

His lordship uttered this very loudly, and again the linendraper made his 
appearance at the door. 

“T am sorry to say, sir,” said he, looking at Hollis, “that the poor young 
man has just expired. Perhaps, sir——” the man looked round upon the 
company appealingly. 

“Oh, dash it, if he is dead!” cried Lord Courtwell, “ why on earth should 
we not go on with our game? our noise can’t hurt him now.” 


This is the portrait of an individual. The general aspect of 
the order is graphically represented in the following description 
of the Atheneum at Cambridge :— 


One club, however, at Camford, the Corintheum, of which Hollis was at 
once elected a member, we never heard of any man’s being regretful about. 
It is sometimes called “The Nonchalance,” and sometimes the “Nil 
Admirari,” but under whatever name it goes it is alike unsavoury. Out of 
the lofty windows of its place of meeting, any fine afternoon, you may see 
the last specimens of the fashion—for the members of the “ Nil Admirari” 
have by no means an objection to being admired—leaning on their elbows 
and sucking their canes. The organs of their political party, the Daily 
Mammoth and the Weekly Megatherium, lie untouched upon the great table, 
not because they know how stupid these are, but because they abominate all 
reading. The “ Mysteries of Buckingham Palace” are lying in the corner 
there sufficiently thumbed, but that is mainly because they are so profusely 
illustrated; the pictures being almost as indelicate as the letter-press. 
Besides a few books of an equally racy character they have their betti 
books; they are full of information also , fag “a fellow that ought to know 
about the health of the “ Brother to Mozambique,” who is the first favourite 
for the Derby. They impart intelligence of this kind to one another with 
such unruffled countenances, that they might very well (except for their ey 
which are more fishy than the Baker-street ones) have come straight out of 
Madame Tussaud’s establishment. It is not sulkiness, it is not entirely 
vacuity, it is not in any great degree pride, which gives them this solemn 
eee it has its origin, we are given to understand, partly in blood, 
an Lent in money. The members are all somewhat aristocratic, and almost 
all wealthy. Those who have less blood make up for it by having more 
money, and those who have less money have more blood; these latter favour 
the splendid weekly entertainments of their plebeian friends with their twenty 
times lineally transmitted countenances, and supply them with the smile of 
half-a-dozen generations in return for their old wine. The members of the 
Corintheum form in after life a considerable portion of one great order of the 
State, that political buffer of safest density which resists so stoutly all the 
shocks of change. It is puppyism such as theirs which, the keen wit has told 
us, grows up to dogmatism. Their influence in the university world is evil, and 
= Lay} They the cp enemies of earnestness in every form and 
shape. At everything wise and good—not being clever enough to sneer— 
they shrug their shoulders. ™ 


When we remember that Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley, 
Lord John Manners, and a score more of our leading statesmen 
belong to this “ agen buffer of safest density” which has 
passed through the ordeal of Cambridge, we can only conclude 


that our author’s acquaintance with them was near enough to 
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embitter him, without being near enough for accurate observa- 
tion. It is not in such as these, however, that virtue dwells. 
She abides alone with coachmen’s sons, and working tailors, and 
unsuccessful doctors. Journeymen tailors have always had a 
uliar attraction for Radical philanthropists. The mind yearns 
Por the belief that there is still some class of society in which the 
natural virtues of humanity flourish untainted by the corruptions 
of civilization; and the selection of the particular class is very 
much a matter of fashion. Rousseau idealized the noble sav: 
in the last century, and Mr. Kingsley has idealized the noble 
tailor in the present: and signs have not been wanting that the 
noble cobbler will soon be allowed to have his turn. But our 
author has not, as yet, progressed beyond the Kingsley ideal. 
Volney Groves is a tailor of the established type, displaying the 
highest graces of humanity, coupled with a hatred for all English 
institutions in general, and the Christian religion in particular. 
It occasionally seems to occur to our author that a measureless 
abuse of the aristocracy is as fatal to the doctrine of the natural 
uality of the human animal on the one side, as a flunkey 
adoration of them is on the other. He must find some cause for 
the strange phenomenon that the species which, under favourable 
circumstances, is capable of producing a journeyman tailor, 
should ever so far degenerate as to elaborate anything so loath- 
some as a lord. It appears that the credit of training this 
monstrous variety is due wholly to the middle classes :— 


We tremble to think of what nearly every woman of the middle classes— 
barristers’ wives, rectors’ wives, merchant princes’ wives (more than any)— 
will willingly do to oblige a titled person. We have seen them treat very 
scornfully good affectionate husbands—become ashamed of their own mothers 
—snub at their own dinner-table their dearest and oldest friends—talk 
mincingly upon fashionable matters which they are unacquainted with, and 
ignore good comfortable habits which have been theirs their whole lives long 
—in order, as they think, to gratify by all that sacrifice some strange noble- 
man, whom they will never see again, and who will forget their very names 
by the next week: nor, unfortunately, are these silly women naturally base 
or foolish, but such as are in other respects virtuous, kind-hearted, and, as 
they themselves fully believe, eminently Christian folk. * * * * * 
Oh, middle class ladies of England! well would it be if these evils which you 
thus inflict were limited to your guests, your husbands, and yourselves; and 
that nepotism, jobbing, favouritism, did not spring up on every hand, because 
of you, with such plentiful crop of failure; how distressed you would be if 
you did but know this truth, that neither old-women-generals, nor old-women- 


statesmen, are to be blamed for Crimean disaster one half so much as the 


real women of England, who are neyer old—yourselves. 


Our author professes to speak from personal acquaintance ; 
otherwise we should be inclined to suggest that a large propor- 
tion of those affectionate husbands whose mortifications he be- 
moans must have been weak enough to marry ladies’ maids. Of 
course there are vulgar barristers’ wives and rectors’ wives, and 
he may have hit upon an unlucky vein. But for his comfort we 
can assure him that they are no fair samples of middle class 
society, and that the barristers’ and rectors’ wives who treat 
their husbands scornfully, and snub their mothers to please any 
chance lord they may dine with, are not numerous enough to 
have materially affected the events in the Crimea. 

The story of the Two Foster Brothers is the old one of two 
children changed at nurse. One is in high life, the other in 
low; and the story consists in an account of their respective 
educations, with the discovery of the mistake for the closing 
catastrophe. This plot, of course, throws the scene of the story 
mainly in school and college life; and the author is evidentl 
very anxious to use his opportunity for exposing the abuses wit 
which much of our educational system is infected. Unfortunately, 
he has adopted the style of attack which Mr. Charles Reade has 


‘made so familiar, and which is so outrageously overcharged that, 


however well it may serve to gratify the writer’s spleen, it utterly 
fails to engage the convictions of the reader. The recipe for it 
is simple. hatever class or institution you have to deal with, 
take the worst case of abuse connected with it you can hunt up. 
Tell this with slightly heightened colours, and with all the 
mitigating circumstances carefully suppressed. Then argue upon 
it, as if this extreme case of abuse was the general rule; only, of 
course, be careful never to commit yourself by actually saying 
that it is so. By this simple process you will find it perfectly 
easy to annihilate any institution against which it may please 
you to turn your pen, without even exposing yourself to the 
charge of falsehood. Mr. Reade gave a harrowing description 
of English prisons which filled England with horror, and yet 
was able to refer to a Blue-book for his justification. Our author, 
who by his own account was himself, not long ago, in the 
clutches of school bullies, and who still smarts at the recol- 
lection of what he underwent, has tried to do the same 
service for the _ schools. ut he makes the mistake, 
common to young authors, of being too comprehensive in his 
invectives. He ieee too largely on public credulity, abundant 
as it is. He should follow Titus Oates’ advice, and take his 
geese over the ice one at a time. He would find numbers of 
persons ignorant enough to swallow all that he had to say against 
any one of the classes whom it pleases him to malign. But when 
we are told in one small octavo that lords are ferocious blackle 
or drunken dunces, that it is the peculiarity of peeresses to 
broken-hearted, that fashionable doctors are unfeeling toadies, 
that west-end clergymen are ditto, and that schools are hells 
upon earth, we feel our frail faith break under the strain. If 
anonymous author of this book should again feel inclined, 
for the relief of his liver, to enter on a course of vituperation, we 
strongly counsel him to take his victims one by one. ‘ 


MILDRED NORMAN.* 


4 aeons book is worth looking at, not so much because it 

any literary merit, as because it professes to throw into the 
shape of a fiction the results of personal experience, and to paint 
what the author conceives to be a true picture of the poorest class 
in the worst part of London. He calls himself a workman, but 
he evidently uses the term with reference to spiritual labours, 
and no one can doubt that the volume proceeds from the pen of 
a Scripture Reader, a City Missionary, or a Dissenting Minister. 
It would be easy to laugh at the style in which the story is 
written, and at its literary defects, but the triumph of laughi 

at such a book would be a very cheap one. From one peut of 
view the tale is really curious and even interesting, and it is from 
this point of view alone that we wish to regard it. Most people 
have a vague interest in the remote poor, and a vague wish to 
benefit them. But they are utterly and permanently ignorant 
of the life of the poor, of their wishes and their feelings. Here 
is the writing of a man who has been where readers never go, who 
has seen the people whom readers never see, and has set himself 
not only to address the poor, to labour among them, and to 
teach them, but also to plead their cause with the rich. He is 
like a traveller into a country of which we are ignorant, but 
ignorance of which is, we feel, rather a reproach to us. We are 
content to pardon any imperfections in the telling of the story, 
provided the traveller will but tell us candidly what the country 
1s like and how he got on in it. 


The first thing, however, that strikes us in Mildred Norman is 
its prodigious unreality. The story is grossly improbable. In the 
beginning, every one is in misery and very wicked. A cobbler’s 
daughter is first converted, and then comes into a magnificent 
fortune. She drives to Spitalfields every day in a chaise and 
pair, until at the end every body is well off and very good. But 
we do not care much for the story being improbable, for if a 
writer chooses fiction as the best medium of engaging public 
attention, he may urge that his first business is to make the fiction 
interesting ; and so many readers like fiction to be melodramatic, 
that it may be a mere piece of ny policy to exhibit poetical 
justice on a surprising scale. But it is in the conduct of the 
story that the unreality presses on us. The poor people are 
made to talk, think, and act as we are sure no poor people could 
talk, think, and act. Characters change in a way that no patho 
ever changed in before; language is used that is evidently the 
language of a reflective and rhetorical teacher, not of an inex- 
perienced, artless learner; and arguments have an effect that is 
simply absurd. Into the theological difficulties of conversion 
we have not the slightest intention to enter; but we have 
to deal with other than theological difficulties when we find 
that the cobbler’s daughter has never read the Bible until she 
consents to do so at the request of a missionary teacher, and 
that three days afterwards she has an apposite text ready to 
improve every incident of life, and to confute every argument of 
an infidel father. That a woman cannot pass in three days from 
a state of heathendom to the possession of every Christian 
excellence we will not assert, though we venture to think the 
change unusually rapid; but we know that the human intellect 
is not so constituted that in that space of time any reader can 

ain a perfect command over the detached parts of a large, 
fiffcult. and heterogeneous volume. This same young woman, 
immediately after her accession of fortune, wishes to eject a 
tenant who keeps a gin-palace. Her solicitor asks whether the 
law will permit the step. ‘‘ Are yousure,” he aye, ** that the lease 
is expired P” “ Here is the counterpart,” is the reply, and her 
answer certainly shows that young females in the East of London 
have an amazing gift of picking up law termsrapidly. And in the 
religious discussions with which the book abounds, and in which the 
cobbler’s daughter is always triumphant, she is singularly fortu- 
nate in the effect produced by her arguments. A man who has 
been a Sunday-school teacher for years, has taken to drinking 
because a Mr. Hardman, who is an elder of some sort, interferes 
with his labours. On hearing a frank confession of his conduct, 
Mildred remarks that “it is quite possible that the good results 
of his teaching were reserved to gladden him in another world ;” 
to which he rejoins, ‘that is certainly a glorious thought, 
though it never before ocurred to me.” t a man should be 
for years an active teacher of the Gospel without it ever striking 
him that his views must be directed to a future state, is not what 
we should have expected. And as to the language in which the 
people, one and all, converse, we can only compare it to what we 
sight fancy would be the style of a group of religious bagmen 
after dinner. A counter-skipper in a small linendraper’s shop, 
for instance, begs the cobbler’s daughter, whom he sees for the 
first time, not to complain of a fellow-assistant who has been un- 
civil to her. The conversation is then carried on in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“Johnson acted very wrongly,” replied Freeman, “but I am sure he is 
very heavily punished. Ih him receive a direction that is never given 
except upon dismissal; and without a character, the consequences to him 
mroan, very serious. May I venture to intercede with you on his behalf; if 
 iepanes anxious on his account,” said Mildred, smiling ; “I will do 


as you wish with pleasure.” 
«I don’t think I am more anxious for him than I should be for any one 


* Mildred Norman, the Nazarene. By a Working Man. London: 
Longmans. 1858. 
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else in trouble,” replied Freeman. “I am simply putting into practice a very 
old lesson—to do to him as I would have him do to me.’ 

“ Have you thoroughly learnt that lesson ?” asked Mildred. 

“I wish I had,” he replied. “I find myself a very slow scholar in practical 
learning. I can see how beautiful and harmonious this world would be, were 
that one lesson carried into effect ; ‘the willis present with me, but how to 

‘orm I know not.’ I find it easier to teach my Sabbath-school class, year 
in, year out, than to practise my own teaching for a single day.” 
This extreme of unreality in a writer who claims to write, and 
who sg ess | does write, from long personal knowledge of a 
reality, is well worth considering. It shows that a man can go 
and live with the poor, watch them, teach them, and ape | 
feel for them, and yet see everything through a halo whic 


prevents his ever getting to the real objects on which his atten- ' 


tion is fixed. Between the teacher and the taught is the mist of 
a peculiar religious persuasion. He will not accept the most 
obvious facts. Everything is twisted so as to be the receptacle 
of religious reprobation or religious approval. The writer 
knows, as a piece of dry statistics, that a cobbler’s daughter 
cannot get the Bible by’heart in three days, but he feels it would 
be a great religious triumph if she could. He would be lost in 
surprise if a “ party” from a shop in the slums really talked of 
“this beautiful and harmonious world,” but he likes to persuade 
himself that an ideal draper’s-assistant might sudde * attain 
the elevation of English at which he himself is proudly con- 
scious he has arrived. We cannot help asking ourselves what 
is the probable effect of teaching which comes through such a 
mental mist on the poor, who must themselves be perfectly free 
from any illusion of the kind. At the same time we are aware 
that persons who are free from this illusion do not practically 
go among the extreme poor, and that the fact of the man’s going 
to so distasteful a field of labour is very intimately connected 
with the capacity of his mind to make that field seem to himself 
other than it really is. If the writer had had more sense, he 
would probably have been much less zealous. We should be 
sorry, therefore, to condemn hastily, or to underrate the possible 
usefulness of a man who has practically undergone what few 
people would care to undergo. 

But without investigating the theological accuracy or the secu- 
lar value of the religious views that have coloured the mind of 
the author, we cannot pass over one or two points where these 
views lead him into what seem to us moral errors. The most 
important of these is an optimism which we should conceive to 
be very aggravating to the poor when imposed upon them by a 
teacher, and very artificial when repeated by the taught. The 
young woman in Mildred Norman is constantly engaged in ex- 

laining that everything is a blessing; and so successful is she 
in inculeating this doctrine, that one of her protégés draws a 
sermon from the death of his father, which in his earthly short- 
sightedness he had regarded as a calamity at the time, but which 
he now recognises as a merciful dispensation because he, 
the son, has in the meantime been transported for theft. And 
although the optimism is nominally of a — kind, and“is 
supposed to be directed towards another world, yet we find the 
habit of calling trials blessings is curiously and closely allied to 
a much more secular feeling—the liking of earthly prosperity. 
The book ends in what playbills call the gorgeous spectacle of a 
rose-coloured flame. Everybody and everybody’s destiny is made 
to look unnaturally pink. The solicitor, reclaimed from scepticism, 
marries a Jewess, who is not only converted herself, but has the 
—— of witnessing the conversion of her father after he has 

riefly onpeces some feeble reminiscences of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels to the feeble reasoning of a Christian missionary. From 
ten to twelve people are turned from gin-drinking to colonization. 
A large mass of poor are regaled in a tent where Mildred has 
endeavoured “to exhaust the floral realm.” Mildred’s sister, 
who was thought to have drowned herself after being seduced, 
turns up in the middle of the entertainment, married to a highly 
respectable gent; and after a hasty sentence of recognition to 
her sister, she bursts into a page and a half describing the manner 
in which her husband proposed to her. In short, the dramatis 
persone, generally, have a great deal too much good luck to 
inculcate the notion that poor men walk in a vale of tears lead- 
ing to the heavenly city. 

We also think that this volume contains passages which de- 
serve the attention of those who advocate Sabbatarianism on the 
ground of expodtensy: There are many people of very good 
judgment, and the highest principle, who own that Sabbatarian- 
ism is expressly denounced by the New Testament, and is dis- 
countenanced by the universal tradition and custom of the Chris- 
tian world; but they think it isa capital thing forthe poor to believe 
in. But Mildved Norman makes us pause before agrecing to 
this. We find Sabbatarianism working in such odd ways. The 
sham Disraelitic Jew urges gravely that he cannot (for the next 

age or two) give in to a creed which fails to secure the due 

bbinical observance of the “Sabbath of the Nazarenc’”—an 
expression by which he and the author mean the Christian Sun- 

y; and a semi-religious carpenter relapses into a frame of 
bitterness and despondency because he sees a person he had 
thought a saint send to a public-house for his Sunday beer. 

That all things should seem a because somebody else takes 
his beer fresh is a most remarkable state for a man to have 


arrived at; and if we add that he -is encouraged to think so b 

_ other people who consider, not that he is right, but that it is 
expedient for him to think he is right, we get into a very strange 
complication, 


The views of the Church of England entertained by the writer 
also call for a passing remark. He is eloquent on Bishops rolli 
in luxury, and never coming near the poor, and on the Churek 
never stretching out her arm to save. In the first place, this is not 
true. Some of the very hardest workers among the are 
zealous Churchmen, and a very little reflection me ry tee 
taught him that if it is important to have a learned clergy, 
some of them must be rich. But what is really remarkable 
is the religious arrangement which the writer thinks preferable, 
At the public-house from which, by her knowledge of counter- 
parts, Mildred removes her tenant, a singing club held its 
meeting ; and Mildred, wishing to know what was going on, 
penetrates into the room, and finds a man in the chair, drunk, 
and singing a low comic song. Hearing that he is called “ Re. 
ligious Jem,” she wishes to bring him back to virtue, and of 
course succeeds. She follows up her success by building a 
chapel for her tenants, and making him the minister. We have 
a long service described which is supposed to be held in this edi- 
fice, under Religious Jem’s direction, and an account is given of a 
prayer he uttered, in which he was so carried away by his feelings, 
that when it was over he awoke as from a sleep, and his audience 
gave ‘“‘a sigh of intense relief.” The effect is certainly not to 
make us wish that Religious Jems should come westward. We 
may be sure that a writer who could write in this way is ignorant 
of everything that concerns the Church of England. To mem- 
bers of that Church, the result of Mildred Norman will probabl 
be to encourage their believing that the best way of dealing with 
the very poor is to trust to the machinery of the Church, pro- 
vided that every care is taken to make the Church learned and 
tolerant, and that lay influence is sufficiently exercised to prevent 
the increase of ecclesiastical machinery from giving the slightest 
reason to fear any approach to Romanism. 
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who has been Classical Moderator, is willing to take ONE or TWO ADVANCED 
PILS to reside with him on the Continent. —Address, S., 12, Park-crescent, Oxford. 


.—EDUCATION.—A LADY, residing in Kem 


() ns —A MARRIED M. A.. late Fellow of a College, and 
P 


Town, receives-under her care a LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES. 
‘erms, including General Instruction in the usual branches of Education, from Sixty 
to One Hundred Guineas per Annum, according to the Ase of the Pupil and the 
Studies pursued.—For further information, address to M. A., care of Mrs, Catnks, 
18, Chester-terrace, Eaton-square, London. 


MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, First First 
Class in Classics, Scholar and Prizeman of his College, PREPARES GENTLE- 
MEN FOR SCHOLARSHIP AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS AT 
OXFORD; and also instructs in P: os» and Verse Composilion by Correspondence.— 
Address, H. H. Post-office, Amwell strset, E.C. 


AMM AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS—A MARRIED 
Pal 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Fellow of his College, and Mathematical Master in a 
ic School near London, receives into his House SIX BOARDERS, to be prepared 
forthe ARMY AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS, He has the su rintendence of the 
Modern Department of the School in which Pupils are prepared by Himself and other 
competent Masters, for admission to the Royal ilitary College, Sandhurst, for direct 
Commissions for Addiscombe, and direct Cadetships in the Indian Army, and for 
Naval Cadetships.—He devotes several Hours of each Day to the Personal nstruction 
of his Pupils in the special subjects of their respective Examinations. Terms, Eighty 
Guineas per Annum, or Ten Guineas a Month for short periods,—Address, M.A., care 
of Mr. Duke-street, Adelphi. 


MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 

e SHIRE.—CHORISTERS, —SEVERAL PROBATIONARY CHORISTERS 

are WANTED. They will be required to pay at the rate of £30 per Annum — 

two years of their Probation ; after that time they will be Boarded and Educated Free 

of Cost.—All necessar: i. particulars will be forwarded on application to the Rev, C, T. 
HEARTLRY, Michael’s College, Tenbury. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A GEN TLEMAN, Who 

has recently relinquished the management of a London Newspaper « of hi 
character, with which he was connected for several years, desires an ENGAGEM Nt 
as the MANAGER and PUBLISHER of an ESTABLISHED JOURNAL.—Address, 
A. A., care of Mr. Cartes H. May, General Advertisement Office, 28, Clement’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIl the Wards 
are now open, Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLIsHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Beps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, cocurri in the 
Families of the Poor, or among ‘the Domesties of the Affiuent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Meum, Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the va Boon at the Hospital. 


OSPITAL DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
RIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Surgeon—JAMES STARTIN a Esq. 
Assistant- ‘Surgeon—ALEX. M. M‘WHINNIE, Esq. 

For the Gratitous Medical Treatment of the Poor afflieted with Chronic Cutaneous 
a) including those produced by Scrofula, Lupus, or other Ulcerative malady 
of the Skin. 

AID is most earnestly ENTREATED for this Charity, which has relieved 92,000 
eases, and is heavily in debt. 

A Dinner will be held in April, and the Committee will be greatly obliged to any 
Gentleman that will accept the office of Steward. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
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1, OLD BROAD —INSTIT 


MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, E: .» M.P., Chairman, 

GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, -» Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | bbert, Esq 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | homas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
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George Henry Cutler, Esq. 
Ren. Davidson, Esq. | William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
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the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
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US.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s, per cent. on 
the - nal sums insur 
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Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the "branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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ENTRANTS. 


pas SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


InstituTED 1831,—INcorPoraTED By Sprcrat Act OF PaRLIaMENT. 
pes yas accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
RLING, 
The Asneel Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDs. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will be made at 1st MARCH, 1859, 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Frederick Pattison, E: 


Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Orrice 1n Lonpon—26, Povuttry. 
Agent—ARCH. T. RITCHIE, 


‘4 LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by eng “3 and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 
48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Hewry Beert and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C. 


pws BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—ideutical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the sy ae district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any price—35s, per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon. 
Henry Baert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper pep = 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, ’ without the addition 
t whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, S a Se bottles 


A. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
PISTOLS, 


OLT’S REVOLVER RIFLES, CARBiNES, 
LARGE, MEDIUM, AND SMALL BORE, for Cavairy, Infantry, Artillery, 
Naval, and Sporting Purposes. Five sizes of each of the three different calibre or bore, 
now ready, with all the New Improvements. Prices vary according to the size. 
Descriptive and Prize-lists free. Also 4, 5, 6, and 7} inch Rifle-barrel Revolver Pistols 
(5 and 6 Shot), for Officers, Travellers, House Protection. 
Samvet Cott, 14, Pall-mall, 8.W., London, 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
4! Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the , are the 
only Sheffield Makers who supply the Consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by. far the 

t STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen's TRAVELLING 
BAGS, in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own super- 
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MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
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elve 
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R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVEK OIL. 
Opinion of Dr. JonarHan Pererra, F.R.S.—“ It was fitting that the author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the roperties of this Oi should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. hether d with to its 
colour, or chemical I am satisfied that for purposes no 
finer Oil can be procured,— aay square, London, April 16th, 1 
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3; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without which none can 
an be genuine, in London by his sole Agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
77, Strand, W.C.; and by resp Chemists in the Country. 


and case included, Price Currents (free) b; "post. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH Apascas 
PORT, SHER RY, &c., 20s. Pek Dozen, Bottixes 1nctupEp. A Pin 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tur Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tae Wins or Sourm Argica.—We have visited Mr, Denman’s stores, selected 
in all cleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and (Horna their nm oy 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and Pe much les 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, a brandied to a much less 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, omy as ~~ Aye are 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 

James L. Dewman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
, Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &e. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sovurnampron Srreet, Stranp, 

will be happy to submit Desi; me for works A, the hi character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Gri Geometric, and Quarry ; also, for 
ural Decoration. Prices and Tnformation f forwarded. 


EWLAY co., STRAND, 


Finest Fo non- 
Brands. }1b. Sample of Gat forwarded on receipt of One 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
In Incrrrent Consumption, Astuma, and Winter Coven, they are 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most deli 
female or the youngest child. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s, 9d. each, by Tuomas Keatrne, 
79, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
rfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and ~~ 
mended by Professors Taytor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St Thomas’s Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perxtra, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” —Half-Pints, 1s, 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, ‘10s. ., Imperial Measure. —79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 


kK. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, tenn re Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter 
was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous o! 
benefiting his fellow cooatunen, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the ye 
containing full directions for making and successfully using this re y, on 
remitting six postage stamps,—Address, O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


KAMPTULICON, 
ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
ard. SOAK, Fibre Manufacturer, 43, LUDGATE, MILE, 
RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 


stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid in Spar, Marble, 
manufactured and imported by J. Tewwanrt, 149, Strand, Lon: 


LLIAM SMEE and SONS or that their 

ie MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 
WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Ex Duty is to be levied, 


and then not oven | es EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
to sell 6 lb, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. Gee 
Berry lode Warehouse, 9, Great St, Helen’s Charchyard, City, 
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EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op +4 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, ont’ late: 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limsrrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 
STANDS en suite; Work, ee and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Travel ing Dressing , fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings ; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 2is.; Gentlemen’s Dressin _ from 12s, 6d. ; Ladies’ Rosewood cong 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £ Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling an 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s. ; Souel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


Lately published, price Sixpence, 
A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA : in OY ithe 
Redemption of the Land Tax and Sales of the Government 
etter to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of homey a “AT 
Norroy, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Ricuarpson Brotrers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
OPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By Joun Bruce 
Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Madras. 
ma Be of the most valuable mines of condensed information yet opened to the 
Treated with ‘large and vigorous common sense.” — Westminster Review, 
Ricnarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


IANOFORTES FOR HIRE at CHAPPELL’S.—Every 
description by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, Erarp, and other Makers, for Sale or Hire, 
50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL AND: CO.’S ENGLISH PIANOFORTES at 24, 

30, 35, and 40 Guineas.—Any new instrument can be HIRED (for not less than 
six months), with the option of purchase, or a discount will be allowed upon an 
immediate sale.-—50, New Bond-street. 


PURCHASERS OF PIANOFORTES.—CHAPPELL and 

co. ane inform the public that they have a very large STOCK of COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES in elegant walnut wood or rosewood cases, by all the most celebrated 
makers. The instruments of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, &c., may here be heard and 
tried side by side, ding the 7 an opportunity of comparing their various 
quate, and making a choice which cannot fail to prove satisfactory,—50, New Bond- 
stree 


at CHAPPELL’S (by ALEXANDRE), Chief 


Agents for England and the Colonies. An immense Stock of every description. 
| aw sor lgaaa will be forwarded on application to CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New 
nd-street. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S WALNUT PIANOS AT 

CHAPPELL’S.—A large selection of these beautiful cottage instruments by 

the above celebrated makers, in elegant walnut cases, are now ON SALE, price 

58 Guineas. A discount allowed on immediate purchase, or a reaped new instra- 

nom r.4 hehe hired (for not less than six months), with the option of purchase,—50, 
ew Bond-street. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S ROSEWOOD PIANOS, AT 

CHAPPELL’S, price 48 Guineas, where a large selection may be seen, and a 

perfectly new instrument may be hired (for not less t six months), with the option 
of purchase.—50, New Bon.|-street. 


ROADWOOD’'S ROSEWOOD PIANOS, AT CHAPPELL’S, 
price 45 Guineas, where a large selection may be seen and a perfectly new 


instrament may be hired (for not less six months), with the option of purchase,— 
60, New Bond-street. 


RAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 1 Vol. 
Royal 8vo, price 14s, clo 


DICTIONARY : HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
and HINDUSTANI. 1 Vol. 4to, price £3 3s, cloth, 


DUCTION to t HINDUSTANI; d ed especial: 
have no Vol, Royal 8vo, £1 1s, cloth. y 


SELECTIONS IN HINDUSTANI ; with Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis for the Use of Students. 


These Works are in constant use at Addiscombe and elsewhere. 2 Vols. 4to, 
price £1 10s, in boards, or separately, 18s. each, 


London: Ricnarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Now published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 380, sewed, price 5s. 
HE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YEAR 1859, 
Triinwer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
Now panes, in 1 Vol, »pp. § 600, large Svo, numerous Woodcuts and Chromo- 
lithographic Il trations, Maps, &c., cloth, price 21s, 


Pees PAST AND PRESENT; with Biblical, Literary, 
and Scientific Notices. By Rev, Haney 8S. Osnory, A.M., Professor of 


Science in Roanoke College, Salem. 


TriisyeEr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, of about 400 pages, 
EMOIRS of the EMPRESS CATHERINE II., of RUSSIA. 


Written by Herself; and Edited, with a Preface, by ALEXANDER Hezzery. 
lated from the French. 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price Fifty 
Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike the ordinary Cottage Pianoforte) three 
strings, and the fullest grand compass of seven octaves, It is strengthened by every 
possible means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any 
climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is round, full, and 
rich, and the power is equal to that of a bichord grand. The case is of the most 
elegant construction, in rosewood, the touch elastic, and therrepetition very rapid. 
Every possible precaution has been taken .to ensure its standing weil in tune. Every 
instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of the 
purchase.—50, New Bond-street, London, 


ARMONIUMS—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, new and second-hand, warranted. 
Lists on application—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAME R, BEALE, and 
CO., have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.—New patent 
Trichord Oblique, and every description, warranted, —201, Regent-street, and 
67, Conduit-street, 


ITTLE SOPHY, fro from SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S LAST 
NOVEL, “ What will He do with It,” composed by G. Linuey, 2s. 


Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
ENE FAVARGER.— OPERATIC FANTAISIES. — 
Il Barbiere, Trovatore, La Traviata, Martha, I Puritani, Oberon, Sonnambula, 
Etoile du Nord, and Luisa Miller, 3s, 6d, eaeh.—Cramer, Bratz, and Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 

ENE FAVARGER.—La Fuite Galop, Marche de la Princesse 
de Prusse, La Branvillienne, La Baloise, 3s, each.—Cramer, Bras, and Co., 

201, Regent-street. 
Rete FAVARGER. —Les Huguenots, Rose of Castille, Il Balen, 
Espagnol, Titania, 3s. 3s. 6d, each.—Cramer, Bgaxe, and Co., 201, 


Regent-street. 


6A POLKA, by StrpHEN Grover. The SERENADE POLKA, 
by J. G. Caxucorr. 2s, each.—Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


res S SOCIAL CONCERT. Popular Compositions of the 

First Class, in various styles, a for Flute, Piano, and Violoncello (for Use 
in Families and Private Parties). In 3 Vols. complete, £6 63.; or, in 43 Nos., 2s., 3s,, 
and 4s.each, (An extra Part may be had for a Second Flute. 

“ Forde’s arrangements must ever be popular, affording, as they do, an exhaustless 
fund of entertainment.” 

London: Rosgrtr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa— 
Dean Trench on The Revision of the Scriptures—Lewes’ Sea-side Studies—The 
Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons—Ministry of Life—Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses— 
and many other Books, are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at erzatiy 
REDUCED Prices. Catalogues sent free on application. 
Butu’s 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 8ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— 

Library contains 75, 000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE, 

ifteen pe OR... are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. 

Subscription :—£3 a-year on —— or £2 a-year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
_—— £26. Catalogue, 6s, Prospectus free. 


OLANDI’S FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, Berners 
Sreert, Lonpoy, established exclusively for the Circulation of Foreign Works, 

offers a choice of Fifty ‘Thousand Volumes of Ancient and Modern French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish Literat comprising History, Biography, Travels, Belles 
Lettres, Reviews, and Popular Novels. ann Moy my at any date, One Year, 
£1 6d, and 31s. ; Six Months, 16s. Months, 9s.; One Month, 3s. 6d. 
New French Catal “italian and Spanish, 1s. A large Stock of 
Foreign Books on = ot ‘all the Roaas Languages, New Works Weekly from 

Paris, Germany, and Bruxelles. 


Just published, price 1s. 
La EN REGARD A LA FRANCE, L’ANGLETERRE, 
L’AUTRICHE, ET LA RUSSIE, Par la Comtesse M. M. Grove Datta Torre. 
Rotanor's Foreign Library, Berners-street, London. 

ONVOCATION. —A FULL REPORT of the MEETING of 
both Hi ES of CONVOCATION = appear in the Supplement to the 
UARDIAN” “a WEDNESDAY NEXT, F 16th. Price 7d. stamped, 
unstamped,—Published by Epwarp 3, Strand, W.C. 


“That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine, we see no reason to doubt.”— 


Times, 7th January. 
TriiBneEr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased: from 
the Earliest Accounts to the “Middle of the Nineteenth Centur, —~ Containing Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices; with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By 
Vol. 1, pp. 1005 (comprising letters A to J), Imperial 8vo, 
ce 248 
. The Critical Dictionary is intended a be to the Literature of the Language what a 
Dictionary of Words is to the Lan itself, 
The Second Volume, which wil cmnglats the work, is now more than one-half 
stereotyped, 


Triinyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


ESSRS. TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, have the 
following IMPORTANT WORKS in the Press ; 

BARTLETT.—A DICMONARY OF AMERICANISMS. A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By Jonn Russzxi Bartvertt, 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF THE PRINTED ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE OF THE CENTURY. By Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, In 4to Parts, 5s. each, 

*,* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled “ Proposals for the Publication of a 
New English Dictionary by the Philological Society,” detailing the Plan, &c., is now 
published, and will be sent post-free on receipt of six stamps. 

WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, By Hensixiex 
Wepewoop, Esq. Vol.I. 8vo. 

Triinyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS, 
Published by TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London :— 

FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and California. By Colonel Jonw Cartes Fremont, Author's 
Edition, profusely [)lustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s “Arctic Explora- 
tions.” 8vo. (Jn May. 

OSBORN. Peng yy PAST AND PRESENT; with Biblical, Literary, and 
Scientific Notices, B; e Rev, Hewry S. Oszory, AM. Inl Vol. Royal 8vo, of 600 

ages, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted Lithographs, 

aps, 8. 

PAGE.—LA PLATA: THE ARGENTINE AND 
GUAY. Being a Narrative of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacen' 
Countries during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the Veseed 
States Government. By Tomas I. Pace, U.S.N,, Commander of the Expedition, 
1 Vol. large 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 18s. 

SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. Landscapes and Popular 
Original By C. Sartorius. With Steel Vol from 

a by Moritz Rugeypas. One splen Vol., 200 pages of Letter- 
press ipod 18 Engravings, 18s, 
Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, Royal 8vo, containing 2014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, 
, handsomely bound in bevelled cloth ard is, price £2 8s, 


EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including 2 HANDBOOK of 
LIBRARY ECONOMY. By Epwarp ——— formerly of the British 
Museum, and late Librarian of the Manchester Free Lib: 

This important work has m in preparation dw u pwards of thirteen years, 
and is now presented to the public in a form deemed wort! y of the high ——- 
raised through the detailed prospectus so extensively ci ited in 1846 and 1847, to- 

her with a series of questions relative to the organization and economy of public 
braries, in reply to which much valuable information has from time to time been 
received. Neither France nor Germany can boast of a work treating the subjects to 
which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness; and in England, the work cer- 
tainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been 5 — by the Publishers to 
os this truly eo ee work perfect in every respect. olumes contain the fol- 
lowing Illustrations :— Eight illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
ht aphe. es, contain similes the Types 

Borly Printers; Seven Chromo- = of Book- 

, @ View of St, Augustine's M Onutorbury, several 


Libraries, 
and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the 
CEOLA. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 3 Vols. With Illus- 
trations by W 
n Reid is a sort of Walter Scott of the West. ‘Oceola’ is full of soul-stirring 
”—Literary Gazette, 


Rests OR WRONG. By Miss Jewsnury. 2 Vols. 
“This story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up, it will not be laid 
down.” —Atheneum, 


HE THREE PATHS. By Hernerr Grey, M.A. 
ols, 


3 Vols. (Just ready.) 
OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Price 5s., bound and illus- 


trated. Forming Vou. II. of Hurst and Bracxert’s StaNDARD Lrprary. 
Horst and Buackerrt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
On Friday next, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
OoURT OF GEORGE 
From Original Family Documents, 
By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
Horst and Bracxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
TE, PEOPLE IN THE CATHEDRAL: a Letter to the Very 
Reverend the Dean of St. Paul’s. By Jostau Prrrman, 
London: Bett and Daxpy, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 38s, 


URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1859. This is the only work extant which gives the genealogy of the 
nets as well as Peers, 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Now complete, in 1 Vol, Royal 8vo, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
TS FOREIGN OFFICE LIST for 1859. (Fourteenth 


don: Harrtson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall, 
Now ready, New Edition for 1859, 
R. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1859 (Nineteenth Year), containing all the recent changes 
Warrtaxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London; and all Booksellers. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR.—Now ready. 
R. DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1859, 


contains att THE New Mempernrs of the House of Commons, all the new 
isterial Appointments, &c. 
Wurrttaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 1s, 
BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
“ T was well:—I would be better :—and here I lie.” 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, price 1s. 
ORD BROUGHAM’S TRANSLATION OF M. BIOT ON 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SCOTLAND. With Notes and 
Appendix, &c. &e. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, Buacx, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 
Now ready, price 1s. 


HE JONIAN ISLANDS IN RELATION TO GREECE. 
ith Suggestions for advancing our Trade with the Turkish Countries of the 
Adriatic and the Danube, by Dunn Garpyer, Esq. 
James Rrpeway, Piccadilly: and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 3s. 
GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS, 
OBERT BURNS: A CENTENARY SONG; AND 


OTHER LYRICS. 
W. Kent (late D, ), 86, 86, Fleet-street. 
Edinburgh nces-street. 


Ona By the Author of “The Morals of ‘May Fair.’’ 


Bogue 
: Awprew Exttor, Pri 
Just published, 

LAIN Ok gs or, gs, Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, and for 
Watsuam How, Rector of Whittington, Shrop- 

ee coagy Fe oy 2s. limp cloth, by post, 2s, 2d.; and 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

London: SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly. 
W. Wetts Garpyer, 7, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
HO’S WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &e. &. 


“There is not a man of note, position, or of any repu yen, tet oe may be found ina 
moment in this admirably arranged little volume.”—Mark-lane Express. 


London: Batty Cornhill. 


TES QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
is published Ta1s Day, 
CONTENTS: 

I. The Cornwallis Papers, VI. The Food, 
IL, Shakspeare. 
Ill. Consuls, 
IV. _ and Gregory XVI. Vu Samuel Johnson, 

. Reform. 


Joun Murray, 


THE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW 
& FEBRUARY, being No. 12, of the United New Series, is this day published, 
5s., and contains : alli ~ Life of the late Baron Alderson.—II. Private Interna- 
tional Law.—IIL, Curiosities of Law; Conveya ang ogi Results of the Common 
Law Procedure Acts.—V. British Jurisdiction in Ottoman Empire; Consular 
System in the East.—VI. Copyhold Enfranchisement.—VII, Massey's Reign of 
French Trade; “Charles et Georges.”—IX. 
it Pénal, M. Ortolan.—X. Customs of er ae Examination 
for the Bar.—XII. Site of the New Courts of Law and ery ge Procedure ate of 
the Divorce Court. Selection of Adjudged Points; Short 
Events of the Quarter; List of New Publications, 
London: Burrgerwortus, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The First Number will be published on March lst. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Brus received until February 22nd. 


‘I\HE BULLETIN OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE, 
_a Weekly Journal, price Threepence, will appear on Saturday, February 19th, 
Office, 7, King William-street, Strand. 


A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
On the Ist March, 1859, will be published, W. H. and Co., 
price 2s, 6d., No, I 


HE UNIVERSAL, BEVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCIAL SCIEN 
All Communications for a Editor, Advertisements, and Books for Review, to be 
addressed to the Proprietors, 7, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 
NEW MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL, 
Now publishing, in Monthly Quarto Parts, 2s. each; Annual Subscription 
(free by post), 24s. 
HE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY. 
ited by J. D. Runxxz, A.M., A.A.S., Cambridge, Mass. 
The ar London Publishers of the ’« Mathematical Monthly” would 
fully invite the attention of Authors and Publishers of Mathematical Works, as well as 
learned Societies publishing Memoirs, to this Journal. One principal object in its 
establishment is to secure a channel of Communication between European Authors 
and American Readers, and to this end the Titles of all Mathematical Works, Memoirs, 
Papers, &c., or those in any way involving Mathematical Science, with brief Abstracts 
of the same, , published after January, 1859, will be inserted in the “ Monthly” as soon 
as receiv 
Letters enclosing Titles, with Abstracts for insertion in the “Monthly,” should 
be addressed to Jonn Bartuxtt, Publisher, Cambridge, Mass. 
TRUBNER AND CO., 
60, Paternoster-row, London. 
In a few days will be published, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS (Austria, Prussia, 
France, Russia, and England). By 
London: Wititam H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


POPULAR NOVEL, “BATA,” 
“<A story almost as exciting as ‘Jane Eyre.’ The heroine is made to tell her 
own tale in a way that never allows the atten and the interest of the reader to 
become relaxed, On the contrary, there is not a tiresome page in the book.”— 
Morning Star. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, price 10s, 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


ARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. ‘The PHILOLOGICAL 


ESSAYS of the late Rev. R. Garyerr. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Son, 
Witutams and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, — an 28s, 


IVILIZED AMERICA. By THomas Cottey Grattan, late 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; Hon. Member 
the American Institute ; the New York and Boston Historical Societies, &e, &e.; 
‘Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &e, &e. 
“This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are prevalent among us and 
correct many mistakes.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Besides the number and variety of his subjects, Mr. — had good pred qpestent 
ties for closer observation than most travellers possess, and his style, w 
may be said of it, moves along without impediment.” — Spectator. 


London: Brapaury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
SECOND EDITION OF MR. CARLYLE’S NEW ee 
In Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I. and II, 
ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, By Tuomas 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c. 
HE WANDERER. By Owen Merepiru. One Vol. Feap. 
8vo, price 


“We are — that new volume ~ Some 
of the poems beaut, janguage and grace of ith such master- 
pieces errick’s, Carew" Marvel’s, Tennyson’s, Moore’s, or Poe's, 


«++.» Every way this volume is remarkable, 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, cloth, 8vo, 400 pp., 270 Woodcuts, 14s, 
TIXHE MICROSCOPE IN ITS APPLICATION TO PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, By Liowgt Bratz, M.B., F.R.S. Second Edition, rewritten. 
London : Jonn CHURCHILL. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


O*% STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Hewry Smita, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 


. “With a single exception, . is | Se only comprehensive book on stricture in the 
English language.” 


Joun New Burlington-street. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., a New and Enlarged Edition, 
HS TING SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. By 
R, E. Eazrvon Warsurtoy, 
+ London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Manchester: Grorer Srums. 
Just published, price 1s., February, 1859, 
ANDBOOK ON PARLIAM ENTARY REFORM: being 
Sugge gestions for effecting an Equitable | of Members of 
ment, on the Basis of a Representative Claim, d and 
Value of Property; with Tables the in each County, 
Borough in Seat d Wales, By Davin Cuapwicx, 


W. H, and Sox, 194, Strand; and all Booksellers, 


MR. MORLEY’S NEW WORK, 


With Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood by the 
andsome Demy 8vo Vol., price 2is. 
“ A vel tty and life-like picture, exhibiting Mr. wotegen 
a fashion Yor different from that of Dryasdust, correct yoo Me my: It is 
in this that his strength seems mainly to lie.”—Saturda: a. 


“The ‘ Memoirs of Bartho w Fair,’ will pene Morley’s 
ect has been well chosen, and handled felicitously. he historian, anti _-— = 


phi logist, a well 2s the moralist, may find ample ae in his volume to suit 
e tastes; and the ay reader, who seeks either for instruction or 
be disapp y his pl it pages.”—Daily News, 
CHAPMAN Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” 


Lites IN VICTORIA; ot, Victoria in 1853, and Victoria 
the Colony within those 


OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Henry 
Brothers Dalzicl, In 
a 


amusement, will 


in 1858. Showing the ement made 
iods in Town and Country, Diggings. By 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 21s. 
“ Never has there been any fact in iy - A. so utterly and simply practical in its - 
tails, and rade in its actual expres appeals so forcibly to the i 
the story of ‘ Victoria’ Mr. Kelly is the proper man to tell it well, for through him ‘it 
can tell itself. When there, he is not the coon the scene, but of the scene. The adven- 
turous spirit of the men who made th is his own spirit. He has been at home 
in California, at home in Austral now on the to British Columbia. 
‘Victoria’ speaks through him w ss 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


of New Books; 


—| 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
February, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION. By Joun 
Austin, Esq., Sey Protessor of Jurisprudence at the London 
University. Bvo, 1s 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS 
CONSIDERED. By Lord Camrsety. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE relating chiefly to India, America, Ireland, Amiens, &c. 
Edited by Cuartes Ross. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo, 63s. 


ITALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS 
Year 1816 to 1864. Lord Broventoy. 2 Vols. Post 


SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS. By 
Sir R. Murcutson, F.R.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Map, 
Plates, and Woodeuts. 8vo, 42s. 


THE EPOCHS of PAINTING CHARACTERIZED ; 
a Sketch of the History of Painting, from the Earliest Ages to the Pre- 
sent Time. By “arom N. Woryum. New Edition, revised. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR DURING 
1853-56. With Notices of the People, Natural eng &e. By Rev. 
W. Ents. Fourth Thousand, Illustrations. 8vo, 16s 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. By 
General Sir Howarp Dovetas. Woodcuts. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


9. 

THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS; 
a Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont. By Rey. 8. W. Kina. Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 18s. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on Emergencies. 
Joun F. to St. Thomas's Hospital. Seventeenth 

usand. Woodcuts. 8yo, 4s. 

11. 


THE PEOPLE’S BYRON. Publishing Monthly, and 
to be Completed in Nine Parts. Illustrations. Part I. 8vo, 1s. each. 


ALSO, NEARLY READY. 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. Being an Account of 
Prosidencies. Part I—Mapras and Bombay. Map. 
vO. 


2. 
THE LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With 


Notices of —. Wilson, Gainsborough, and other Artists, his Con- 
tem ies. C. R. Leste, R.A. Copiously illustrated. Feap. Ato. 
poraries. ly 


SERMONS ON THE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL 
AND APOSTOLICAL TEACHING. Preached in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. By Rev. A. P. Stanztey, D.D. Post 8vo. 


THE PORTRAIT ofa CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 
A oe - the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. By Rev. J. W. Burcon. 


5. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES 
to the THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. By Rev. 
B. Jowrrr, M.A. Second and Revised Edition. 2 Vols, 8vo. 


6. 
A OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, 
for the Use of Officers on Foreign Service. Edited by Sir J. 
Third Edition. Superintended by Rev. Ropert Mary. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF REV. RICHARD 
JONES, late Professor 6f Political Economy at Haileybury College. 
Witha Prefatory Notice. By Rev.W.WueEweEtt, D.D. Portrait. 8vo. 


THE PEOPLE’S BOSWELL—THE LIFE OF 
DR. JOHNSON. Edited by Mr. Croker. With Portraits. To be 
in Ten Monthly Parts. 8vo, 1s. eac 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo, 1s. 
HE COMMON SENSE OF ABT: 
behalf of the Architectural Museum, at 
December 8th, 1858. By A. J. B, Bgrzsrorp Hort 3 M.P. 
__ Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
The following are the Author's last revised Editions :— 
Tae CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George I]. By Henry Hattam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. Seventh Edition, 
3 Vols, 8vo, 30s, 
By the Same, 


II. VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING i 
= AGES, Eleventh Edition, including the Supplemental N 


IlI. INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of Eunors, 
— Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. 


IV. A POPULAR EDITION of HALLAM’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each; or separately, as follows :— 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 3 Vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 Vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
On February 28th, Illustrated with Portraits, Part I. (to be published Monthly, 
“and completed in Ten Parts), 8vo, ls, each, 


OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. With Contributions from Lord STOWELL, Sir W. Disragit the 
Elder, Sir Macxrntosn, &c. Edited with Notes by the Right Hon, 
Witsox Croxsr, LL.D, 
The Quarterly Review, January, 1859.—“ Mr. Croxer’s Notes, which combine the 
gleanings from the numerous other memorials of Johnson, are often quite as val 
as the text. If his edition were published in parts, it might find its way to a class who 
are as yet ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive book in the language.” 


s The excellence of Mr, Croker’s Notes.”"—North American 
eview, 

Croxer’s Boswett.—*“ The notes are brief, judicious, and accurate.”— Athena 

CroxsEnr’s Boswetyt.—* This great monument of Johnson’s genius and wisdom 1 has 
never appeared in so compact a shape.”— Guardian, 

Croxer’s Boswetu.—* ene owe much to Mr, Croker for the industry and 
ability which he has displayed.” ‘orning Post. 

Croxer’s Boswett.—* With the industrious iticisms of 
Mr, Croker, we may safely pronounce this as the BEsT EDITION ry an English book 
that has appeared in our time.”— Quarterly Review. 

Croxer’s Roswetu,—* The interesting illustrations with which Mr. Croker has 
enriched Boswell’s work.” —Literary Gazette, 

It, 
Now ready, Illustrated with Portrait and Engravings, Part I. (to be continued 
Monthly, and completed in Nine Parts), 8vo, 1s, each, 

THE PEOPLE’S BYRON—THE POETICAL WORKS 
COMPLETE. Collected and arranged, with Notes by Lord Jerrery, Bishop Hezerr, 
Professor Witson, Moors, GirForD, Lockuanrt, &c. 

The Atheneum, May, 1858.—“ Eight years have yet to run before = oon of 
Byron’s Porms expires, and those who now buy an Edition of Byron's orks published 
without the sanction fi hg BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK,” 

HN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
And to be pr of all Booksellers and News Agents, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Three Plates, price 15s, cloth, 
y,XPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN CHYMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS. By Mricnart Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 
cm in the Roy al Institution of Great Britain. Reprinted from the “ a. 
al Transactions” of 1821-1857, the “Journal of the Royal Institution,” 
Philosophical Magazine,” and other publications, 
Taytor and Francts, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Just ready, price 2s, 6d, cloth gilt, 
RIVAL HYME 8! 


a, Lecture ‘delivered in 
South Kensington Museum, 


Contributed the following :—F—r P—, e P—t 
. M. W. L—g—w, M.F. T—, 


A, P——pe, T. H-—d. 
London: Rouriteper, Warnes, and Rovutitkper, Parringdon-street. 
In Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Illustrated with 
250 Engravings, Portraits, Views, and Characters, To be completed in Twenty 
Sixpenny Parts, Also, uniform, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected 
and Edited, with short’ Bi hhical and Critical Notices, by CHartzs Kyieut. 
Illustrated with Portraits, onl Fifty: two Engravings by Harvey. Will be com 

I. of each work will be ready for delivery on February 28th, _ 
Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 
THE BEST HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE TO 1856, © 
Price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 
USSELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE EPITOMISED, 
being a complete Text-Book of Modern History, as well as a useful Treasury 


Facts, Dates, and important Events in the History of Modern Kingdoms and Salen, 
continued to the end of 1856. The Eighth Thousand. With a complete Index. : 


“It would be os to find a more complete and accessible Text-Book of Modern 


History, and we have no hesitation in commending it to the student as well as the 
gel "yeader.’ ’—Morning Post, 
London: RourtepG, Warnss, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 4s, 6d, cloth lettered, 

HE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Vol. I. New Edition, 

oe with Notes, by the Right Hon, B, Disraxztr, Chancellor of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer, 


THE PRRVIOUS VOLUMES ARE— 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS, &c, 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 Vols, 
London: RouttepGs, Warnss, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS, 
Price 1s, 6d, boards, or 2s. cloth gilt, 
HE DERBY MINISTRY; being Cabinet Pictures of The Earl 
of Derby—The Right Hon. B. Disraeli—Lord Chelmsford—The 
Salisbury—The Earl of Hardwicke—The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole—The ~ of 
Malmesbury—Sir FE. Bulwer Lytton, Bart.—General Peel—The Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington—The Right Hon. Joseph Henley—Lord John Manners—and Lord Stanley. 
“In this volume will be found an amazing store of information, illustrated with an 
abundance of anecdotes, and interspersed with many a judicious comment.”—Sun, - 
London; RovrtepGE, Warnes, and Rourtepes, Farringdon-street, 
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In a few days, cloth, 8vo, 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
HELEN OF MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN. 
A MEMOIR FROM THE FRENCH. 
. Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. 
The French Edition is now ready. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 
69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Now ready, 
URONS LA GUERRE? Par M. 
Suppressed in Fra 
NAPOLEON Ill. ET L’ITALIE. 


W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Piccadilly ; and 
69, King’s- -road, Brighto 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 

A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR AND LIFE IN 
THE FORT OF AGRA DURING THE MUTINIES OF 1857. By Mrs. Coor- 
LanD, Widow of the Rev. George William Coopland, M.A. Post Suet 

Just ready, 


LIFE IN TUSCANY. By Mies Maser SHarmMan CrawForp. 


Post [Nearly ready. 


CHRISTIANITY IN IN DIA. By Joun WittiamM — 
Author of “ Life of Lord Metealfe,” &. 8vo [Just read 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COLONIZATION. 
By Swainson, Esq. Demy 8vo. [Now ready. 


SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR SCHEMES. By 
Wittiam Lucas Sarcant, Author of “The Science of Social Opulence,” &c. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“Mr. Sargant has written a very useful sketch..... His aoe is impartial, 
pleasantly written, and excellently arranged.” —Saturday Revie: 
“As a text-book, Mr. Sargant’s volume will take high rank, ond mf a valuable 
addition to the library of the politica! economist.”—Morning Chronicle. 


NEW 


LOST AND WON. By Gaosousa M. Crarx, Author of 
“ Riverston.” .1 Vol. 
“ Nothing superior to this novel has appeared during the present season. This 
‘htful con will not only bring an to the author, but 
ve a wits ond lasting popularity.” —Leader. 


AN OLD DEBT. By Fronsnce Dawson. 2 Vols. 


“This ‘novel is written with eare. The style is good, and the author 
—— the power of depicting emotion, and shows great promise of excellence.” 
—Ati 
pF powerfully written novel. The dialogue is vigorous and spirited.”— 

‘orning 

ho The a hor possesses great and voted wers; her originality is unques- 
tionable,”—Illustrated News of the World. 


SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTE R. By Hotme Lex, Author 
of “ Kathie Brande,” &. 3 Vols.. Second Edition. 

“ The well-established reputation of Holme Lee as a novel writer will receive 

an additional glory from the publication of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.’ It is a 
charming tale of country life and character.”— Globe. 

“There is much that is attractive in ‘Sylvan Holt’s ert much that is 

graceful and refined, much that is fresh, healthy, and natural.” —Press 
a oR novel that is ' well worth h reading, and which possesses the cardinal virtue of 


being extremel 
“Tt has bey and substance, and is written in careful and good English.”— 
Review. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
MANCHESTER AND JOHN BRIGHT. By F. P. Ricxarps. 


London: MarsHatt, and Co. Manchester: Grorex Simms, And 
all Booksellers. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo, 3s. cloth, 
ONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES; or, Conversational Lessons 
for the Use of Young Ladies. In French "and English. By F. Granprngav, 
late French Master to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, &c. Revised by 
M. A. 
London : MarsHAtt, and Co. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE VISION OF PROPHECY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. Jamzs D. Burns, M.A. 
Edinburgh: EpmMonston and Dovetas. London: Hasruton, ApAms, and Co. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By Dasenr, D.C.L. 
Edinburgh : Epwonston and Dovetas. London: Hamiiton, Apams, and Co. 


Second Edition, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
EMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
, By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Doveias. London: Hamrton, Apams, and Co. 


In 8 Vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 


HE WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 

HON. EDMUND BURKE. This Edition contains—1. 

PONDENCE (first published from the original MSS. in 
and Bourke), containing numerous Historical and 
Letters from the leading of the Pi 
THE WORKS OF BURKE, as Edited by his Literary Executor, the late 
Bisxor of 


Waterloo-place. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


On 1st March will be published, Part I. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


EXHIBITING, IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SEVERAL COUNTRIES, EMPIRES, AND STATES OF THE WORLD. 

With a Special Index to each Map. 

By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &e. 
Geographer to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


The Work, engraved in the o—_ style, and and coloured with all 
of modern will form, tm handsome bie 


volume see, folded 30 inches by 134 inches price 
Half-a-Guinea each. 


Parr I. contain: 
MAP AND INDEX OF FRANCE. 


NORTH ITALY. 
SOUTH ITALY. 
SWITZERLAND. 
” ” GREECE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A D A M B E D E, 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Three Volumes, Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


_By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. 650, price 9s, cloth, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “ My Novel.” 


4 Vols, Crown 8vo, price £2 2s. cloth. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


TRANSLATED BY 
W. E. AYTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. 
Feap, 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By G. H. LEWES. 
To form 2 Vols., Feap. 


Now publishing Monthly, in Sixpenny Numbers. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RELATING 
TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 

By JOHN PAGET, Esa 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth. 


THORNDALE, OR THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 
Second Edition. Price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
2 Vols, Feap., price 12s, cloth, 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


N and in Vi of which Three 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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1, 
This day, Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
AND LYRICS. By Apgtarpe PRocrer. 
Opinions oF THE PREss. 

“ The tenderness, the devotional fi and the resigned sadness which characterize 
her poems, are not uncommon in the writings of Englishwomen ; but the Legends and 
Lyries possess the rarer merits of just thought and of natural fancy, and o language 
always graceful and correct, while in some it may be called felicitous. If she 
devotes herself to the career on which she has entered she may probably attain a high 
reputation ; and even at present there is perhaps only one living poetess with whom 
she ought to fear competition.”—Suturday Review. 

“This is no make-believe book. It entitles Miss Procter to a place of her own 
among those who sing out of the fulness of a thoughtful heart, and not merely because 
they have the restless brain and glib tongue of the mocking-bird.”—Atheneum. 

“ This modest ‘ book of verses’ by a poet’s daughter is remarkable for its simplicity 
and truth.”—Ezaminer. ; 

“ Miss Procter inherits those lyrical graces of her father, which fortunately for a 
comm which at length is seetaw to sing, have been more or less felt by all the 

for the poor, and can sing of their rights; as he did 

before he was fi ed in the same admirable direction by admirable Thomas 

Hood, the requote having been given, perhaps to both, by Charles Lamb, in his verses 
on the different funerals of rich and poor.”—Leader, 

“ Adelaide Anne Procter is a true poetess, Seldom has the mantle of fame so 
worthily descended as from ‘ Barry Cornwall’ upon his daughter. There is scarcely a 
line of ‘ trash’—certainly not a poem of which the remainder of the volume need be 
ashamed. Miss Procter has tten enough, and well enough here, to endear her to 
thousands of homes, and scarcely less to the world of calm and genial thinkers, We 
have already exhausted time and space, and can = ~~ once more to this sweet singer 
of the songs of humanity, Welcome!”"—New York Leader, 


2. 
This day, Feap, 8vo, 6s, 
M®: ISAAC TAYLOR'S LOGIC IN THEOLOGY, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. Author of “The Physical Theory of Another Life.” 
CONTENTS: 


1, Logic in Theology. 5. Theodosius: Pagan Usages and the 
2. Unitarianism in England. Christian Magistrate. 
8. Nilus: The Christian Courtier in the | ¢ Jujian; Prohibitive Education, 


4. Paula: High Quality and Asceticism | 7. “ Without Controversy.” 
in the Fourth Century, 


3. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


L¥& E AND BOOKS. By J. F. Boyes, M.A., Author of 
“ Ilustrations to Hschylus and Sophocles,” &c. 


“The results of a choice though multifarious reading, they reappear fresh in form 
tone, and flavour, polished, keen, aud sparkling. ‘Life and Books’ is a volume to be 
taken up as the companion of half an hour or half a day.”—Atheneum. 


“It contains many a true thought pithily spoken.”—Eraminer. 
“Shows shrewdness and reflection.”—Spectator, 


“The volume will afford not alone subject for pleasing perusal, but also subjects 
suggestive in the highest degree.”—Observer, 


4, 
Now ready, Super-royal 8vo, 15s. 
OADSIDE SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


AND SPANISH PYRENEES. By Turux Wayrargrs. With Twenty-four 
Illustrations by Touchstone, 
“*Touchstone’s’ four-and-twenty lithographs are sufficient in themselves to make 
«the handsome volume with its luxurious typography a welcome addition to the 
library table; and the terseness, good sense, and pee | of the writing will recal 
many a pleasant scene to those who know the ground traversed by the ‘Three 
Wayfarers,’ and tempt many who. are as yet unaequainted with it to follow in their 
steps.”—Daily News, 


5. 
Just published, 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
AUD BINGLEY. By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 


** When we say that the best novels of Miss Austin, and the best tales of Miss 
Edgeworth, cannot show more tact, more profound appreciation of the human heart 
bm worldly motives, more judicious analysis of sound temper and feeling, we consider 
we have given it just praise.”—Literary Gazette, 


6. 
Now ready, 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
HE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. A Tale. By the Author 
4. of “Magdalen Stafford.” 
7. 
Lately, in Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


Lg ag STAFFORD; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy 
Day. A Tale. 


“A very bright, clever story.”"—Monthly Packet. 

“ We believe it will be a great favourite with thoughtful and intelligent readers. 
There is a ripeness about the book which indicates on the part of the author an 
understanding highly disciplined and matured. The conversations are skilfully kept 
up; the re s are truthful, and leave salutary impressions on the reader. The 
extracts we have given indicate how chaste and pure is the style.”—Daily News, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


ready, New Edition, with a Supplement, containing additional Words and further 
Now In 2’ Vols, 4to, £4 14s, 6d.; half-bound in russia, £5 15s, 6d.; 
russia, £6 12s, 
R. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and 
copiously Illustrated by Quotations from the best Authorities, 
The Worps—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. 
The Exezanations are deduced from ‘the Primitive Meaning through the various 
Usages. 
The QuoraTions are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present 


*,* The Supplement separately, 4to, 12s, 
A Smaller Rdition, without the Quotations, 8vo, 15s. 
“It is an admirable addition to our lexicography, supplying a great desideratum, as 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND COMPOSITION. 


I. 
(yarns ENGLISH, or the Art of Composition explained, 


New Edition .... Feap. 8vo, 58, 
IL 

RAHAM’S ENGLISH STYLE: a Course of Instruction for 

attaining a Good Style of Writing Feap. 8vo, 78, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES classified and explained, 
with Practical Exercises. Third Edition Feap. 8vo, 63, 


Iv. 
D ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES classified and arranged, Seventh Edition......Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


v. 
EV. DR. BREWER’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOST: 
TION : 120 Subjects analysed, &c, Feap. 8vo, 5s, 6d, 


vi. 


1 
EV. J. HUNTER’S TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
including Exercises, &c. New Edition 12mo, 2s, 6d, 


R. BLACK’S STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH WORDS 
derived from the GREEK 18mo, 2s. 6d, 


R. BLACK’S SEQUEL TO 


STUDENT’S MANUAL: 
English Words derived from the LATIN 18mo, 5s, 6d. 


Ix. 
Mees Improved Edition of CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S 
SPELLING ASSISTANT 12mo, 1s, 64, 


EV. F. C. COOK’S FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, for 
Elementary Schools. New Edition : 18mo, 94, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s, 6d.; KEY, 2s, 6d. 


EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens, A New Edition, enlarged 
and greatly improved, by 
LFRED 8. Tarxor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, &., in Guy’s Hospital 
R. A. Le Mesvarer, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and 
J. Mippieron, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR, WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &ec. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
AND POLITICAL, For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Wit.iam 
Hueuxs, F.R.G.S. 
Or in Part I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
» IL—Asia, Africa, America, and A 
W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, 
and Descriptive. With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. 8yo, 2s. 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY (Construction 
of Maps, Map-Projections, &c.), price 4s. 6d, ° 
Also, in Scnoon for the Use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, 9d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS, &c, 
1, The Sixth Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, &c. pa 


Il, Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, . 

OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author's 
Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
XTRAITS CHOISIS; or, Selections from Modern French 
Writers. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 

The object of this work, which is in- , ties, and idiomatic difficulties which dis- 
tended principally for the use of young , pas pee the French lan , as spoken 
ladies’ schools, is to bring together such and written at present, from all previous 
ee from the writings of the best periods of its history. The extracts 

rench authors of the present duy, as | selected for this purpose are nearly all of 
will give young people an acquaintance considerable length, and of a nature to 
with different styles, and afford them | excite the pupil’s interest in each reading 
practice in the different niceties, novel- | exercise as a piece of written composition. 

London: Loxexay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. DR. PIRIE ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
Just published, in 1 Vol, 8vo, price 15s, cloth, : 
N INQUIRY INTO THE CONSTITUTION, POWERS, 
AND PROCESSES OF THE HUMAN MIND, with a View to a Determi- 
nation of the Fundamental Principles of Religious, Moral, and Political Science. | 
the Rev. W. R. Pre, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Marischal College 
University of Aberdeen, Murtle Lecturer, &c. &c, 
London: Loyeman and Co, Aberdeen: A, Brown and Co, 
Edinburgh: Orrver and Boyp, W. Buackwoop and Sons, and J. MENzrEs. 
NEW EDITION OF “THE CABINET LAWYER.” 
The Eighteenth Edition, extended and corrected throughout, with the Statutes and 
isions to Michaelmas Term, 1858 (21 and 22 Victoria); in Feap. 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law Terms, and various 
other useful Additions, brought down to the Year 1859. 
The Eighteenth Edition of “TheCabinet | tration, are now for the first time popu- 
Lawyer” is entirely new, having been | larly explained in the body of this work. 


exhibiting the biography of each word, its birth, parentage, and education ; the chang 
that have len it, the company it has kept, and the connexions it has formed, by a 
rich series of quotations, all in chronological order. This is such a Dictionary as, 
perhaps, no other language could ever boast.” —Quarterly Review, 

“A work indispensable to e one who is curious in his mother tongue, and with- 
out which no library can be considered complete.”— Spectator, 


London; Bast and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street, 


posed in type throughout, and in- | In the Dictionary several new terms 

corporating the Supplement (1857), added | additional miscellaneous legal informa- 
since the work was reprin ., 1856), | tion have been introduced. And a new 
as well as embodying the statutes, legal | Appendix comprises the fees and costs in 
decisions, &c., of the last session of Par- | the superior courts of common law, as 
liament. Many recent alterations, both | well as tables of the fees to be taken in 
in the laws and their mode 


London; LonGatay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


of adminis- | the new Courts of Probate and Divoree. - 
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MATHEMATICS, ALGEBRA, 
MENSURATION, &e. 


R. HYMERS’S TREATISE @ ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth Edition 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


0OD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA for University 
Revised, &., 8vo, 128, 


UND'S TO. "WOOD" S ALGEBRA. Second 
Post 8vo, 63, 


Iv. 
UND’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY Y and MENSURATION, 
with Easy Exercises, for Schools and Adult Classes ...............+++ Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
Or in 
1, LUND’S GEOMETRY AS A SCIENCE, price 1s, 6d. 
2. LUND’S GEOMETRY AS AN ART, price 2s. 
3. LUND’S MENSURATION, now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


SS ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
Theoretical and 12mo, 5s,—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


8vo, 16s, 


gcorr's ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, for Use of the 
R, M. College, Sandhurst 


vil. 
pares ALGEBRA MADE 12mo, 2s, 


ATE’S FIRST [ PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, Fanny A the 
Method of Pestal 


ATE’S GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, 
LAND-SURVEYING, AND 


ATE’S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 
PHLLOSOPH 28,—KEY, 3s 


ESBIT’S TREATISE ON “PRACTICAL MENSURATION. 
New Edition, improved 2mo, 6s.—K EY, 5s, 


ESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL LAND- SURVEYING. 
New Edition, improved 


0, 12s, 


London: LON GMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


8vo, price £2 11s, 


PRACTICAL 


COMPLETION OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Just published, Parts XIX. and XX. (a double completion, with classified Cox 
and a copious InpEx), and Votums III. (in Two Parts), 


A DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE, 


AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 


COMPRISING GENERAL OLOGY, THE 


MORBID STRUCTURES, AND THE DISORDERS ESPECIALLY INCIDENTAL TO 
CLIMATES, TO SEX, AND TO THE DIFFERENT BPOCHS OF LIFE, 


With numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended, §c. 
By JAMES COPLAND, M.D., F.R.8., &. 


*,* Vols. I. and IL, 


as possible, 


price 60s. cloth, 
3 Vols. price £5 11s. cloth—The Donte 
Publishers will be obliged by the Subscribers perfecting their sets with as hice delay 


also be had; and the Work complete in 
be had ly; but, the 


4 hry Work, which has been so long 
in the press, and of which the 
greater part has been long before the 
medical profession and public, is now 
Its extensive scope, an 

the comprehensive views taken of the 
numerous subjects comprised in it, 
entitle it to be named an Encyclo- 
pedia of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, rather than a Dictionary 
merely. The author has prefixed to 
the work an extensive classification of 
its contents, with the view of directing 
the reader, and especially the student 
of medicine, to commence with those 
subjects which are clementary, so oe 
he may comprehend more fully, 
profit the more by the study of, "sah 
should successively follow. This ~ 
is kept in view throughout. 
simpler and less complicated subjects 
precede, in this classification, the more 
complex; the slighter forms of dis- 
ease introducing those — are more 
malignant and dangero 

The principles of i pathology form 
an important the work, and 
are comm with an arranged ex- 
position of the causes of disease. 


NEW VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT, 
Vol. ILL, in 8vo, with Seven Illustrations, price 25s. cloth, 


GYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an Historical 
Investigation, in Five Books. By Baron _/; D.C.L. Translated by C,. H. 
Esq., M.A. Vol, I., 28s.; ont Vol. IL, 

Ina New Preface written for the English pena era, But the most novel and 
Edition of the Third Volume, Baron | interesting portion of this volume is the 
Bunsgn has briefly stated the grounds Zoroastrian traditions, and emigration of 
for his conclusion that Egypt was in- the Arians, as contained in the first chapter 
habited by men who made use of pottery | of the Vendidad, and the bearing of the 
about eleven thousand years before the _ Arian migrations upon the age of the world, 

London: Lonemay, Bnown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Comprising an Explanatory and Deserip- of about Three Hundred New Works by 
tive Account of School-Books published | Eminent Scholars, and Improved Editions 
om the ~ 1858 by Messrs. LonGmay | of Standard Works in all branches of 
d Co., wi bh Announcements of others | Classical and English General Educa- 
in the. followed by an Alpha- | tional Literature: Accompanied by a 
betical List of the Titles, Size, and Price | Cuasstrizp LypEx. 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
vas BOOK OF OBJECT LESSONS. By W. J. Laxe, | Master 
of the City of London National Schools, St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
“A valuable aid to teachers; and we ; selected matter on given he 3 as 
recommend it very generally. ”—Journal | furnishing also some as models of the 
Education. method of arrangement.”—Papers for the 
“We commend this book to junior | Schoolmaster. 
teachers, not only as a storehouse of well- 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


operation of these causes upon the 
vital force, and the effects produced 
by them, are con- 
nexion with, and de ce w 
the nature of the causes. After fall 
discussion of these subjects, and a 
minute exposition of the organic 
changes to which the individual tex- 
tures and organs are liable, the author 
exhibits a view of the signs and symp- 
toms by which morbid actions and 
changes may be inferred, individual 
diseases recognised, and their succes- 
sive stages ‘and states ascertained. 
Having set forth the causes, the ope- 
ration of the causes, the effects pro- 
duced by them, and the symptoms 
and signs by which the nature and 
rogress of the effects are manifested, 
then develo and 
special princi utics, 
peutic agents, conformably with their 
physiological and practical opera- 
Th repared for the considera 
us con: tion 
of the indivedual species and forms of 
disease, the author commences, by 
means of his arrangement, with the 
slighter disorders, and advances suc- 
cessively to the more severe, to the 
more malignant and complicated, ~ 


el and the modes of combi 
them, are shown and illustrated ts 
numerous prescriptions and form 
Each subject is concluded with an 
historical bibliography and references 
to the best authorities. 

The descriptions of diseases, and of 
relations, have based u the 
devoted many years to the Rm - 
tory and actual study of the medical 
sciences, he subsequently observed 
d | closely the diseases of temperate and 
warm climates; and his public = 

rivate ice for many years 
with sufficiently nume- 
rous opportunities of observing and 
of treating the diseases incidental to 
sex, to and to all circum. 
stances of life and of employment. 
work furnishes, in 

aces, proofs of original views an 

of disease, of novel modes 
of treatment, and of successful means 
and of cure, especially in the 
most severe and dangerous states of 
disease. But whilst he adduces his 
own doctrines, descriptions, and treat- 
ment, he does not neglect the views 
of, and the means advised by, other 
writers. On the contrary, he refers 
to the most a gm and, whilst he 
notices posed opinions, 
he chen them, by 

that different states, stages, and ¢e 


demic prevalences, require v 
rent or even opposite 
methods of cure. 


In addition to a full exposition of 
every morbid condition, and of all the 
ific forms and complications of 

, the author has described the 
physiological and morbid action of 
poisonous substances, and the best 
ineans of preventing, of counteracting, 
and of remedying their effects. 
prevention of disease has also re- 
ceived due attention in several articles 
devoted especially to this object. In 
addition to the contents, 
anl to an Appendix of numerous 
medical formule, he has further ap- 
pended to his work a most copious 
tndex, compiled by himself. To this 
work the author has devoted the long 
period of thirty years; it contains the 
results of his observations, his re- 


ultimately to the most d 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND SPEECH. 
Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and SPEECH; 
especially in relation > the English Language and the Art of Public Speaking. 
James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., M.R.S.L., Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &. &c. ; 
Author of “A Treatise on the ‘Cure of Stammering,” &e, &e. 

“For the first time, we really believe, “ Most valuable contributions. We hold 
we have an authority, not merely upon im- it to be undeniable that Dr. Hunt is an 
pediments and physical obstructions, but excellent practical manager of voice and 
upon the voice Itself . An attractive as ch.” —Press. 
well as useful work. nhiorntng Chronicle, “The work will interest 

“A vast of facts and opinions takes it up.” —Morning Hi 
from the lower animantia to man. These “There is not an uninstructive or un- 

too, are curious and useful,”"— interesting chapter in the volume. Can 
ectator. | only be spoken of in terms of praise,”— 

” Learned, and at the same time in- Illustrated Times, 
structive and ey and a work which “ Useful to those who are ambitious of 
has no parallel in the English language,” | cultivating the voice, . . . . A eareful and 
— Observer. useful work,” — Morning Post. 

“This is the most comprehensive, phi- “One of the most ay pa 
losophical, and practical book we ~~ blished in this t iz of literary 
= upon a subject deeply interestin productions, We venture ry predict for 

~ &- thousands of the British pu ie t a high rank amongst the best standard 
The tueid 


t cannot be praised works of our country.”— Reporter, 
| “4 very entertaining and, in many 
“Care, ability, and research abound. pa a very useful wok. All sorts of 
ply and advises | rs will find matter here to interest 
A com text-book | them.” —Literary "Gasette, 


London ; Baws and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


one who 


fatal. V describing each species 
uncomplicated states of it are first 
considered, and afterwards, the most 

iations and complica- 
tions presented nig? ractice. The 
causes, the diagnosis, the prognosis, 
the termination, the appearances ob- 


In ing the 
feel that they may 


unwearied perseverance. 


« HS ideas, his doctrines, his de- 
scriptions, and his instructions 
are conveyed in at once 
clear, forcible, and condensed ; 
his whole work is in itself a herp 
of pathological doctrine and thera- 
peutical lore, of which English litera- 
ture has every reason to be proud.”— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


letion of this great 
the Author on having accomplished a work 
which in itself is a monument to hig learning, laborious research, and 


and his practice; and, as a 
proof Pof the 


the estimation in which the 
y ly published have been 
a it may be stated that the 
author has been, with 
hono fe ips of the princi) 
societies on the continent of Europe 
and in America. 


undertaking, the Publishers 


“ Dr. Copiann’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine’ we see a 
reflex of German erudition, French 
acuteness, and British ical com- 
mon sense. It has long an Euro- 
reputation, and will, we have no 
toubt, successfully maintain what it 
has taken its author so much 
trouble to acquire.” —Lancet. 
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